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I am the way, and the truth, and the life. 





Lauenstein 


St. John 14:6. 
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Application Blank for Admission to 
THE INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC LEAGUE 
FOR THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM 


<a 


Note:—There are three degrees: those who make 
the short daily offering and promise to receive a Holy 
mmunion and attend a Holy Mass for the intentions 
of the League at least once a week (first degree), once 


& month (second degree), three times a year (third 
degree), 


The International Eucharistic League 


The object of the International Eucharistic League 
for the Union of Christendom is threefold: (1) union 
and harmony among all Catholics; (2) the return of 
Protestants to unity with the Mother Church; (3) 
the conversion of all non-Christians. 

There is no fee for admission to the League—earnest 
prayer is sought. Fill out the blank, enclose a stamp 
for reply, and forward it to the editor of THE GRAIL, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Bulk of Mankind not Christian 


Great is the task in hand when we undertake to 
convert the non-Christian world, which numbers about 
1,043,000,000 human beings. The total population of 
the world is estimated at about 1,726,000,000 souls. In 
the Christian world, outside of the Church established 
by Christ, there are some 158,000,000 schismatics and 
220,000,000 Protestants, while Catholics number about 
305,000,000. It is for the return of schismatics and 
Protestants to unity with us and the conversion of the 
non-Christians that we offer up special prayer during 
the Church Unity Octave from Jan. 18 to 25 inclusive. 
In the United States alone about 70,000,000 people are 
said to have no church affiliation. May God, who sent 
His only begotten Son upon earth to redeem mankind 
and to bring the glad tidings to all men, in His infinite 
goodness and mercy bring us all to eternal salvation. 

The International Eucharistic League for the Union 
of Christendom offers a very simple means for making 
the whole world Christian and Catholic. Fill out the 
blank that appears above and send it in to us. 


An Endless Variety 


“United, we stand; divided, we fall,” is true not 
only of the State but of the family, society, and the 
Church as well. With respect to the Church the truth 


of this motto is exemplified by the innumerable shreds 
into which the mystic body of Christ (the Church) has 
been torn by heresy and dissenters. 


At the time of the 
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so-called Reformation—the religious upheaval of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—Luther tore the 
German nation from the Church, deprived this people 
of its Christian heritage. Similar conditions prevailed 
in other lands too. Ever since that deplorable time 
error has been multiplying itself as is evidenced by the 
sects without number that have sprung up. At present 
our Government, to speak of conditions nearer home, 
is taking up a religious census and compiling statistics 
of the religious bodies that exist within the confines of 
the Unted States. One is astonished at the multi- 
plicity of sects to be found here, and many of them are 
of domestic origin. The more frequent the division the 
less of religion survives. The first great divisions pre- 
served some of the truths of religion, but without divine 
authority there can be neither harmony nor unity nor 
continuity. For this reason, many in our day are seek- 
ing the truth. 


Corporate Reunion of Anglicans 


The Catholic movement in the Anglican body, which 
had its inception a hundred years or more ago, has been 
gathering momentum as time rolls on. It was that 
movement that gave to the Church such eminent men 
as Cardinals Manning, Newman, Father Faber, and a 
host of others. That movement is still growing and 
gathering force as it grows. In the Anglican Church 
there exists a Confraternity of Unity, which is praying 
for corporate union with the Church of Rome. Those 
who form this confraternity appear to be thoroughly 
Catholic in belief and practice. They accept the teach- 
ings of the Church but they prefer to return to the 
bark of Peter in a body rather than individually. 
Similarly the Anglican Benedictines, monks and nuns, 
of Caldey, beyond the Atlantic, and the Franciscans 
of Graymoor in New York, sought admisison as cor- 
porate bodies. Whether this desire for Church Unity 
shall be fulfilled only the future can tell. But we pray 
that they may soon become one again with us as in pre- 
Reformation days. Only the grace of God can ac- 
complish this. 


What's the Matter with the World? 


What in the world is the matter with men? Why is 
there so much unrest? Why such a lack of harmony 
and unity? The whole world seems woefully out of tune. 
The solution is sought by many, but to no purpose. 
Because they fail to direct their activities in the right 
channel their efforts misearry. At the bottom of all un- 
rest is lack of the true religion. 

It shall be our purpose then to consider here merely 
one phase of the perplexing question—religious unrest. 
Every honest seeker after the truth must come to this 
conclusion, that there can be but one remedy—treligion. 
But here great discretion is required. Not every creed 
that parades about under the cloak of religion is gen- 
uine. For, as Christ is one and undivided, so, too, 
must be the religion that He established—one and un- 
divided. Moreover, that religion is further character- 


ized by being holy, because Christ its founder is holy. 
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Still another mark distinguishes that religion, it js 
catholic, (which means universal, all, entire), not mere. 
ly in name, but in reality, for it teaches all the doe. 
trines of Christ everywhere and to all people and at alj 
times. Finally, that reliigon is apostolic, because it not 
only dates back to the Apostles, but because it was re 
ceived directly from Christ and was, in turn, handed 
down to posterity by the Apostles. The religion oy 
church that Christ established, He founded upon Peter, 
whose name signifies rock. The Apostles were the first 
messengers of the Christian church. Unfortunately 
many, because of misunderstandings, or blinded by pas. 
sion, have been led astray, while others through selfish 
motives have torn themselves from the flock of Christ 
and have wandered into pastures of their own seeking. 





Prizes for Literary Productions 


We feel quite sure that many of our readers are in- 
terested in the Catholic Literary Awards Foundation, a 
permanent fund of $50,000, the interest of which wil 
be distributed annually as awards to Catholic writers 
of the best poems, articles, editorials, short stories, as 
well as to the authors of the best books in several 
classifications, poetry, fiction, essays, historical, bio- 
graphical, religious, etc. These awards will range from 
twenty-five dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars 
each, which is well worth the effort. 

To create this fund five hundred life members are 
sought who will pay one hundred dollars each. A 
goodly number have already taken life memberships. 
It should be remembered, too, as we explained last 
month, that life memberships may be taken out in 
memory of deceased relatives, friends, pastors, bishops, 
as well as of others. Individuals, institutions, schools, 
classes, societies, sodalities and other parish organiza- 
tions, in fact, any group or club may chip in, or raise 
funds in some other manner, to establish a life men- 
bership. Those who wish to add their mite towards 
this fund, if they feel unable to take out memberships 
individually, may send us a donation towards the “Pius 
X Memorial Membership,” which we opened last month. 
We append a blank for your convenience. The sole ob- 
ject of the Catholic Literary Awards Foundation is to 
encourage the literary efforts of Catholics, which is 4 
praiseworthy object. 


Pius X Memorial Membership 


Rev. Benedict Brown, O. S. B. 
Editor, The Grail, 

St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Rev. and dear Father: 

Desiring to add my mite towards the Memorial Menm- 
bership in honor of the saintly Pius X of happy memory 
for the encouragement of Catholic writers, I am enclos- 
ing by draft (check, money order, registered mail) 
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All who have thus separated from the Church that was 
founded upon the rock, which is Peter, have suffered 
shipwreck and are stranded upon foreign shores. Those 
ho still cling to some timbers of wreckage (articles of 
the true faith) are floundering about in the turbulent 
waters of unbelief threatened with being swallowed up 
by the waves. 


Evangelical Tertiaries of St. Francis 


Realizing that something is wanting in their reli- 
gious systems, and endeavoring to regain some of the 
spiritual advantages that have been lost by separation 
from the Mother Church, many Protestants are again 
taking up Catholic practices that were rejected by the 
over-zealous “reformers” in the long ago. 

An instance of this is seen in the recent movement in 
the Evangelical Church in Germany to introduce the 
Third Order of St. Francis. Section 5 of the statutes 
drawn up for the confraternity has special bearing on 
the Holy Eucharist and the sacrament of penance. 
Therein it is stipulated that, in union with Catholic 
teachers and saints and especially with the poor man of 
Assisi and Martin Luther, Evangelical Tertiaries should 
acknowledge Christ present in the Sacrament of the 
Altar as in the crib at Bethlehem and on the cross on 
Golgotha. They should pray and endeavor to have full 
credence in this mystery renewed in all Christian 
churches. Tertiary priests should celebrate the Euchar- 
ist at least once a week; the laity should assist at the 
celebration of the Last Supper as often as possible; 
they should receive Holy Communion in their own 
churches and as often as they are permitted by be- 
living priests of the universal church. Conformable 
to the special wish of St. Francis they should endeavor 
to have the Eucharist preserved in a becoming manner 
in their churches; they should make an effort to have 
the churches kept open for private prayer and should 
joyfully visit every Christian church that is open. As 
often as they enter the church, or pass by one, they 
should say with St. Francis: “We adore Thee, O Lord 
Jesus Christ, here and in all Thy churches of the 
whole earth; we praise Thee because by Thy holy 
cross Thou hast redeemed the world.” Regarding con- 
fession, it is laid down in section 6 that, in accordance 
with the instruction of St. Francis (in his first rule), 
they should humbly confess their sins to pious priests 
and receive absolution from them. Where this is im- 
possible, they should, according to the rule of St. Fran- 
tis, confess to one of their fellow religious (brothers or 
sisters). 

Only one more step, coupled with the grace of God, 
and these earnest seekers after true spirituality will 
find themselves within the portals of the church that 


made a Saint Francis possible and gave him to the 
world. 


All in a Newspaper Wrapper 


What can there be of interest in a newspaper wrap- 
per? That will depend, of course, on the contents. 
Sometimes a newspaper wrapper may contain more 


than merely the parcel it enfolds. We have a case in 
point. One such newspaper wrapper in the Providence 
of God proved to be the seed that increased not only a 
hundredfold but a thousandfold. While the incident is 
not entirely new, there are undoubtedly many who have 
not heard it before. It is just one of the many proofs 
that go to show what the apostolate of the press— 
Catholic literature can do. 


But here is the story for those who may not be fa- 
miliar with it. Towards the end of his life the late Dr. 
John Monk, a zealous non-Catholic Christian of Newton, 
N. C., who died in 1872, was attracted to the Catholic 
Church by a singular coincidence. On one occasion 
he received from New York a parcel of medicine that 
was wrapped in a newspaper which contained a sermon 
on the divinity of the Catholic religion. He was so 
impressed by what he read that he desired further in- 
formation on the subject. Not acquainted with a Cath- 
olic priest to whom he might apply, Dr. Monk addressed 
a letter to “Any Bishop or Priest of the Catholic 
Church in Wilmington, N. C.” Fortunately this letter 
fell into the hands of the Vicar Apostolic of North 
Carolina, who was later known as Cardinal Gibbons. 
Four months after the writing of the letter Dr. Monk 
was a fervent Catholic. One year later this apostolic 
man had won fifty converts to the faith in the town of 
Newton. The doctor lived but five years to enjoy the 
consolations of the true faith, but the good seed that 
was sown has continued to bear abundant fruit. Pos- 
sibly a thousand converts have been added to the 
Church through this man’s conversion. A grandson of 
his, Rev. Francis Underwood, O. S. B., is a monk at 
Belmont Abbey in North Carolina. Two of the doctor’s 
nieces became Sisters of Mercy at Belmont. 


Where are the laurels of the many thousands who 
have been Catholics all their lives and have seldom, if 
ever, given evidence of the faith that is in them? How 
comparatively few there are who ever think of handing 
a Catholic paper or other Catholic literature to a non- 
Catholic neighbor or acquaintance. Although Catholics 
have positive proof that they possess the true faith, 
the efforts to make that faith known are practically 
nil. If by their good lives, by a seasonable word of 
explanation, and by the distribution of Catholic liter- 
ature, all were zealous exponents of the faith that is 
theirs, the harvest of souls would be exceedingly great. 
May we not address to such as are spiritually asleep 
the words of Sacred Scripture: ‘Arise thou that sleep- 
est....and Christ shall enlighten thee’’? 


Almighty God can, and often does, make use of very 
little things to draw non-Catholics into the Church. At 
one time it is the fidelity of some Catholic to attendance 
at Sunday Mass under difficulties or trying circum- 
stances, at another it is the chance reading of a mere 
fragment of a Catholic paper that provokes a thought, 
which, watered by divine grace, makes a convert. In 
recent years a number of such instances have come un- 
der our notice. Therefore, be not only hearers of the 
word, but doers. Many golden opportunities are al- 


lowed to slip by unheeded. 


Catholic Press Month Near 


Although February is Catholic Press Month, we have 





something of importance to say on the subject in this 
issue. The feast of St. Francis de Sales, patron of the 
Catholic Press, which falls on Jan. 29, is a reminder 
that Catholic Press Month is at hand. 


MISSION OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


The mission of the Catholic press is exalted and 
perpetual. Not, however, until all our people are 
awake to this fact shall the Catholic press prove the 
mighty bulwark it should be against irreligion and all 
the destructive “isms” of our age that are gnawing 
at the very vitals of society. Bolshevism in Russia has 
determined that religion shall not only be abolished but 
that it be torn out by the root from the hearts of the 
people. Calles, the bloody, in league with Russia, has 
inaugurated in unfortunate Mexico a reign of terror 
for the express purpose, as it seems, of destroying every 
vestige of religion. The insidious doctrines of this 
monster, irreligion, octopuslike, is insinuating itself not 
only into the bosom of continental Europe, where it has 
already set up fortifications, but also in our own fair 
country, gripping at the hearts of men with its mighty 
tentacles. There is but one power that can ward of ir- 
religion and its numerous progeny, and that power is 
the Catholic Church which Christ founded on a rock. 
Often threatened with extinction, that Church has 
weathered the storms of nineteen centuries. In the 
great fight that is on, Protestantism is powerless, for 
it is without authority. 


CATHOLIC PRESS NEEDED 


To combat the evils of our time we need a well- 
organized press, a powerful press, a press that is sup- 
ported 100 per cent, and a well-instructed laity. If we 
“fall asleep on the job,” the appalling state of affairs 
now obtaining in Mexico shall be ours. In comparison 
with Europe we are far, far behind in respect to the 
Catholic press. The number of Catholic weeklies and 
dailies that are supported abroad should be an eye 
opener to us. Little countries like Holland and Swit- 
zerland put us to shame. We may well take a lesson 
from them. While many dioceses in the United States 
have their own weekly papers, we have as yet only one 
Catholic daily in English, whereas there should be a 
whole string of them from New York to San Francisco. 
Not only is the Catholic press needed but we must also 
have more zealous laymen to take an active part in 
public affairs. The Sunday sermons are not sufficient 
to create a zealous and active laity; the sermon must 
be supplemented by the Catholic press. The evil one 
is aware of the power of the press and well does he 
use it to sow in the field of the heart the seeds of dis- 
cord and discontent and propagate his truth-destroying 
erorrs, which result in the ruin of souls. The Catholic 


press is a powerful antidote against the poisons that he 
administers so freely and with such dire results. 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS 


The Apostolate of the Press should appeal to every 
loyal Catholic who, with the love of fatherland ang 
home in his heart, sets a high value on his eternal sq}. 
vation. By the apostolate of the press we do not meay 
merely that there should be a Catholic paper in every 
home, but that the Catholic paper should find an hon. 
ored place in the home and be read by the entire family, 
More than this, the family should be interested in the 
spread of Catholic literature among non-Catholies 
When your paper has been read, let it begin another 
apostolate, pass it on to your non-Catholic neighbor, 
Then, too, there are in our day innumerable tracts and 
booklets explanatory of Catholic doctrine, which may be 
found in the book rack at the door of many of our 
churches. Help in the dissemination of Catholic litera. 
ture. Do not forget that the enemy of our salvation 
well knows the value of printer’s ink and that he seizes 
every opportunity offered of propagating his unholy 
causes. His minions are working at fever heat, and 
over time. If he can only lull Catholics into an attitude 
of indifference—close their spiritual eyes—his cause is 
won. 


BE AN APOSTLE 


The lay apostolate is calling. Where are the volu- 
teers? Men, women, and children can be pressed into 
service. While there are happily some very zealous and 
active laymen who by their works prove that they have 
at heart the welfare of the Church and its organ, the 
Catholic press, they are proportionately few. In clos- 
ing, we should like to mention one very active layman 
who has spent in the lay apostolate much time and 
money with no thought of recompense this side of the 
grave. He is Dr. R. Wilman, of St. Joseph, Mo., who 
publishes at his own expense a little quarterly called 
“The Bulletin of the Lay Apostolate of the Catholic 
Press,’”’ which is “devoted to the interest and spread 
of Catholic literature.” A special issue of this bulletin 
is planned for Catholic Press Month. We are personal- 
ly acquainted with Dr. Wilman and know his zeal in the 
good cause. 


Christmas Thoughts 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


In the pale blue sky of Bethlehem, 

On that first Christmas night, 

A tiny star, like a precious gem, 

Sent forth its dazzling light, 

And shepherds, roused from slumber deep, 
Arose and went their way 

To where, in a manger, fast asleep, 

The little Christ Child lay. 


So may you see the Christmas star, 
And may it be your guide 

To lead you into lands afar 

Where His joy and peace abide. 
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a The Rescue of the Lord 
nd and 
cau Priests Display Heroism When Our Eucharistic Lord is in Danger 
Nn every 
an hon- ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 
family, 
1 in the T the first tap of the fire bell Father Gil- “Yes,” corroborated Daniel Rocker—every- 
atholies, bert paused to count the strokes. “Why,” body called him plain “Dan” back in the nine- 
another | he almost shouted, “it’s in our own ward.” Off  ties—to be exact, it was in 1895—“I was work- 
oa he was to make way for — _ < agg ing down in Mountsville, W. Va., when Father 
ail rushing in - =a e f . h apis ‘a a O’Kane discovered a blaze in his sacristy. And 
ta enough, St. ii “Lord. } iy ghevws Th .” who do you think was the first one after the 
ae peeing voice. — a = oer sae = praent to veapand to the alarm? Rev. Mr. Spurr, 
RE he prayed. the Episcopalian minister! Good Father 
o alae On his arrival he made a dash for the sac- O’Kane thought, of course, first of the Blessed 
unholy | Tisty door but strong hands were ready to re- Sacrament. Now the front door of the church 
at, and J strain him. “I must,” he cried, and tore him- was locked from the inside and the sacristy was 
attitude | self loose. With his hand all afire. The priest tried 
cause jg | on the tabernacle key he to get into the edifice 
was soon at the altar. Re- through the window from 
peating the prayer: which issued forth a vol- 
‘Lord, help me_ save ume of smoke. The Rev. 
owes | tee, he succeeded in Mr. Spurr, seeing that 
sed into snatching the ciborium such an effort would mean 
lous ang | and then he groped his in ~— certain death, remonstrat- 
rey have | Way through the smoke | oarenacan ed. In the meantime, a 
gan, the | and finally reached the A Mill Mi li | neighbor had broken down 
In cls | rectory. Having placed A nena Pa the door and _ Father 
layman | his Master in safety, he O’Kane rushed into the 
ime and | fell down before Him and cloud of smoke closely 
le of the | begged Him, if such were followed by the min- 
Mo., who | His will, to spare the ister with Mr. Halpin 
ly called | church and not to let it be- me after him. But in the 
Catholic | come a total ruin. The fire- ~— 7 Lt = sanctuary another dilem- 
i spread | Men labored frantically VDA ¢ are: ma faced them. The taber- 
bulletin | and finally extinguished As i Saee, \ nacle key was in the sac- 
versonal- | the flames. The loss was ety a i) risty, which was now 
al inthe | great but the edifice was PS \ we, fae ! r ablaze. Gathering all his 
saved. ‘\% tne i ‘4 , strength, the priest tore 
Later in the day little LW \\ fis ee the tabernacle from the 
groups gathered here and \' \) + WZ altar and, with the aid of 
there on the premises to i WAS the Episcopalian minister 
discuss the latest excite- err and Mr. Halpin, carried 
ment. “Those. priests,” re- wy the priceless Treasure out 
marked Mr. Tyke, seem to of the burning church. Ex- 
“ 7 om dare-devils hausted from his_ efforts 
when there is question of and the smoke he had in- 
a fire in their churches.” ee TE aled, Father O’Kane 
- “Well,” retorted Mr. Larkin, “when a man _ fainted away, but he soon revived and had the 
- has something worth while saving he will spare Blessed Sacrament taken to a place of safety.” 
no sacrifice to rescue his treasure. Now, the “Gentlemen,” interrupted Mr. Record, who 
Catholic priest knows that his church harbors had now joined the group, “such things are not 
in the tabernacle the Living God Himself. It’s of rare occurrence. Anyone who reads the daily 
to avert any desecration to the Sacred Species papers, or at least the Catholic papers, can tell 
that the priest—in fact any Catholic—will do you that. At the beginning of this year I read 
his utmost, even at the risk of his life, to save of Father Paul Sozzi, pastor of Holy Trinity 
the Holy Eucharist from the devouring flames parish, Lynn, Mass., who risked his life to res- 
or other destructive elements.” cue the Sacred Host during the burning of his 
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church. Then about the same time I came 
across another similar case Father Frederick 
Mitchell, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Pater- 
son, N. J., while trying to preserve the Holy 
Eucharist, was forced to the roof of the build- 
ing. Thence firemen helped him to ground. 
Some time in April Father D. F. Cahill, of the 
Church of Our Lady of Mercy, Chicago, was 
aroused from his sleep by the crackling flames 
of a fire. It was his church. He sprang through 
the smoke and the falling debris to save the 
Lord. The roof of the building fell shortly 
after he had emerged from the sacred edifice. 
Only a few months ago, on June 21st, St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Indianapolis, was set on fire and 
burned. Father Joseph Barrett Tieman rushed 
into the church which was already like unto a 
roaring furnace and carried out the Blessed 
Sacrament just in time.” 

“We got to hand it to the priests there for 
their heroism,” was a general comment as the 
crowd broke up. 

After the stir was all over, Loren Dayer, the 
sacristan, called on Father Gilbert. “Father,” 
he said, in a somewhat anxious tone, “I had 
more time to save the Blessed Sacrament than 
you, and wondered whether I should or not.” 

“Why of course. And you should have done 
so when I wasn’t around,” the priest assured 
him. 

“But, Father, our Lord could keep Himself 
from harm, couldn’t He?” he asked with quite 
a bit of emphasis. 

“You know the answer from your faith as 
well as I do. Yes, the Lord could, but does He 
want to? Sometimes He keeps the Sacred Hosts 
intact, sometimes, however, He does not protect 
Himself even against the most wicked persecu- 
tors.” 

“Father,” pleaded the sacristan’s son who had 
been all eves and ears since the priest began, 
“tell us. Sister always tells us stories in school.” 

“Jimmie,” replied the priest with a smile, “I 
have no stories but facts, ‘honest-to-goodness 
facts,’ as I heard you say to Bennie Davis the 
other day.” 

Whilst Jimmie grinned, Father Gilbert con- 
tinued: “I really haven’t much time, yet to 
satisfy you and also to get my thoughts away 
from the present excitement, I will mention a 
few instances. During the month of April of 
last year, according to a report from Toulouse 
in France, the tower of the church of Notre 
Dame de la Banne collapsed and the Sacred 
Hosts were buried under a mountain of debris. 
As soon as the ruins could be searched, the first 
efforts were directed to the consecrated Wafers. 
They were found to be completely intact. 

“Last April thieves took the whole tabernacle 
out of its marble setting in the chapel of St. 
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Charles’ School, Brentwood, England. They re. 
moved from the top of the tabernacle a throne 
weighing 300 pounds.” 

“Did they find the tabernacle again, Father” 
queried the boy eager to know the outcome of 
this bold thievery. 

“How anxious you are, Jimmie! Yes, the Sis. 
ters of St. Charles School regard the find as 
miraculous. Our Lord took care of Himself. 
The tabernacle was recovered and all the Hosts 
were found unharmed. The pyx containing the 
Benediction Host was located in a coal cup. 
board under the stairs of a South London house, 
twenty miles from the place of the robbery, 
The smaller Hosts were still in the tabernacle, 
which was discovered under a bed. The Bishop 
of the diocese took charge of the Sacred Hosts, 
Now you will want to know whether they ever 
caught the thieves. Yes, while they were with- 
in the chapel, a policeman chanced along and 
examined the license of the driver of the auto- 
mobile. Then, when the robbery was reported, 
he remembered the license plate number.” 

“Bully for him,” cried out Jimmie in his ela- 
tion. “It was a good thing that he was on his 
beat.” 

Both priest and janitor enjoyed Jimmie’ 
keen interest. Father Gilbert continued: “I 
wonder what Jimmie would say to the clever 
maneuvering of a Mexican priest who saved the 
Sacred Hosts from desecration.” 

“Oh, Father, please tell us that too,” Jimmie 
begged impatiently. 

Again the older men’s faces gave expression 
to their amusement at the youth’s overeager- 
ness to hear the story. 

“The priest in question,” Father Gilbert be 
gan, “was distributing Holy Communion and 
had almost finished, when a girl rushed in 
shouting: ‘the police.’ With great presence of 
mind the priest directed the women to remove 
the shawls from their heads and to scatter 
among the different rooms of the house. He 
put the Blessed Sacrament into the breast pock- 
et of his light gray suit which he was wearing 
and, lighting a cigar, went out to meet the in- 
truders. They told him that they had seen a 
priest go into the house and they knew that 
public worship was going on inside. When he 
protested, they produced an order to search the 
house and commanded him to accompany them. 
They searched the house thoroughly but did not 
discover their intended victim. He himself 
writes: “They did not find the priest they were 
looking for. So the canny policemen set them- 
selves to guard the door of the house while ! 
quietly took my departure. It is now twenty 


days since an order was made for my arrest. 
Pray for me. 


(Continued en page 412) 
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A Shepherd and His Flock 
From the French, by MARY E. MANNIX 
poor old women will be tired waiting. They 


CHAPTER III 
JEAN BRILLANT 


T is not to be supposed that the ministry of 

Father Sylvain included only such incidents 
and embraced only such people as those de- 
scribed in the preceding chapters. 

His parishioners were not limited to Polis, 
Zacharys and Marthas, nor did his days pass in 
participating in one comedy after another. Va- 
ried and serious were his manifold duties. Early 
on the morning of the next day after his mani- 
fold duties. Early on the morning of the next 
day after his arbitration of the feud between 
Zachary and Poli, Mme. Véronique knocked at 
the bedroom door. 

“Yes?” he answered to the summons. 
“There is a message from Jean Brillant. They 
think he is dying, and have sent for you,” she 
answered. 

“Is the man waiting?” 

“No, he has gone for the Doctor.” 

“Is there a cart?” 

“No, your Reverence, you will have to walk.” 

“Very well, I shall be ready in a few mo- 
ments.” 

While he was dressing, his mother came to 
the door again. 

“Your Reverence,” she said, “may I open?” 

“Certainly. What is it, mother?” 

She entered. The priest was in the act of 
fastening his Roman collar. 

“I have been thinking,” she said, “that you 
would better take a cup of coffee before start- 
ing. It is a long climb and the morning is fog- 
gy. You will need a hot drink.” 

“But, mother, I cannot take anything. I shall 
have to say Mass when I return.” 

“Oh, it will be so late, at least ten o’clock— 
for you may have to stay some time with poor 
Jean—maybe till the end.” 

“No, mother, thank you for being so thought- 
ful, but I do not mind the walk.” 

“You will wear yourself out before your 
time,” replied Mme. Véronique, turning away 
with a sigh. 

_ A féw moments later the priest passed her 
in the corridor on his way to the church to get 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

“I shall have all the better appetite for my 
breakfast, mother,” he said with a smile, pat- 
ting her on the shoulder. 


“It might be well to put a notice on the church 
door that Mass will be late,” he added. “The 


’ 


can go home and have breakfast without lin- 
gering in the church.” 

“Yes—I will do it,” she replied, murmuring 
as he left her, “always, always thinking of 
others.” 

It was a foggy morning. The heart of the 
good priest was lifted up in thanksgiving as he 
ascended the rugged mountain path, a feeling 
of exaltation possessed him. He seemed to be 
gliding through a sea of translucent mist, bear- 
ing in his bosom the last consolation of the dy- 
ing Christian, the Body and the Blood of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The two miles were quickly traversed; the 
fog was rising as he stepped to the little plateau 
upon which Jean Brillant’s cottage stood. The 
door opened at the sound of his footsteps—an 
old woman fell on her knees before him, ador- 
ing the Sacred Host, which she knew he was 
carrying. 

“T think it is the end, M. le Curé,” she said, 
leading the way to the inner room, where a man 
lay dying. He was thin to emaciation—his 
large black eyes shone like stars in the pale 
face, drawn and ravished by illness. 

The priest approached the bed and lifted the 
cold hands which lay on the coverlet. 

“How are you, Jean?” he asked in a gentle, 
compassionate tone. 

“Very well, M. le Curé, very well,” replied 
the sick man in a voice that surprised the curé, 
it was so strong. 

“T may not be going just yet, M. le Curé, but 
I did not want to wait till perhaps I could nei- 
ther see nor hear you nor be able to receive my 
God. And I know I shall feel better—at least 
for a little while, when He is resting in my 
heart—” 

“You have continued to offer up the sacrifice 
of your life, as I asked you to? You regret 
nothing?” 

“T am a little foolish, M. le Curé,; I am always 
feeling sorry that someone never loved me—” 

“Someone!” exclaimed Father Sylvain. 
“Several have and do.” 

“I mean—my wife, M. le Curé. And I loved 
her so dearly. What were all the others to her?” 

“Your father and mother. Did they not love 
you?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And the child?” 

“Yes, M. le Curé, yes.” 

“And I, Jean?” 

“Yes, you above all—who rescued me from 
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perdition that night when I would have thrown 
myself from the cliff in despair. It is you who 
have taught me really to know and love my God, 
but that is different. She left me for another 
man—a brute, when I would have lain under 
her feet—and she knew it.” 

“That was wrong, that was the worship of 
idols, Jean, and she was never worthy of the 
love of an honest man. I see, Jean, that it was 
time I came,” said the priest. “You are not ds 
resigned as I had hoped.” 

“But, M. le Curé, how can I help the thoughts 
that crowd upon me lying here alone?” 

“With prayer, Jean, constant prayer. And 
the remembrance of all Christ suffered for the 
salvation of your soul.” 

“You are disgusted with me, M. le Curé?” 

“Disgusted? Ah, no! Perhaps I am not as 
full of sympathy as I might be—I who have 
never been ill—who have never suffered men- 
tally for any trouble of my own—only as I may 
be able to share the troubles of others.” 

“If you have not sympathy, M. le Curé, there 
is none in this world,” replied Jean, reaching 
for the hand ot the priest and carrying it to his 
lips. 

“Jean, I will now hear your confession,” said 
the cure. 

“IT am all ready,’ 
was very short. 

The priest went to the door and spoke to the 
old woman. She was Jean’s grandmother. She 
left the house, returning presently with the fa- 
ther and the mother of the wife who had aban- 
doned him. The grandfather was leading a lit- 
tle girl by the hand. The child ran forward to 
the bedside, and laid her head on her father’s 








’ 


replied the sick man. It 


pillow. 

“Pauvre petite!” he murmured. “Pauvre 
fille!” 

They all knelt. The priest administered the 
Viaticum. Jean had received Extreme Unction 
a few days before. A heavenly silence was in 
the room. 


Jean opened his eyes, his face was grey, cov- 
ered with the sweat of death. The priest wiped 
it with a napkin. Pouring some wine into a 
spoon, he put it to the pallid lips. It seemed to 
revive him. 

“Jean,” said the curé, “in a short time you 
will be in the arms of Almighty God, all your 
sorrows ended, all your trials past. If there is 
anything for which you must make atonement 
in purgatory, you will be glad to suffer in order 
to be able to enter with a white soul into the 
joys of paradise. As long as you can, I ask you 


to follow in spirit the prayers I am about to say 
aloud.” 
Jean looked up at him with an appeal in his 
eyes, then his glance rested on the child. 
“Yes, I will see that she is taken care of when 
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these are gone. 
soul,” said curé. 

On his knees beside the sick man he began 
the beautiful prayers for the dying. 

“Depart, Christian soul, in the name of God 
the Father Almighty who has created thee, jp 
the name of God the Son who has redeemed 
thee,—” 

The child uttered a loud cry. 

“My father is dead!” she sobbed. 
father is dead—” 

The priest recited the De Profundis amid the 
repressed weeping of the mourners. Presently 
they all rose from their knees. 

“A cup of coffee, Father, or a glass of wine” 
asked Jean’s grandmother. 

“Thank you, Marguerite, but I have to Say 
Mass. I shall not be long getting down to the 
valley.” 

“Ah, but he was a good man that Jean Bril- 
lant,” said the mother-in-law. 

“Just the same kind son to us after that hus- 
sy of ours ran away with her drover. Unlucky 
day that he ever came to La Fontaine.” 

“If not he, it would likely have been some- 
one else,” said the old man. “She was always 
a wild creature, we could never manage her.” 

“The child is like her father,” said the grand- 

(Continued on page 413) 
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Steps to the Altar 


Dom HucH G. BEvENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


13. Heights and Depths 


What powers multitudinous 
The mind that ripens doth attain: 
Speeds in a trice across the main, 
Unriddles problems arduous! 


It glories in the valiant men 
Who scale the Kocky Mountains’ heights, 
Or circle in cloud-topping flights 

About far lands beyond our ken. 


Yet He who launched the firmament 
And set light quiv’ring myriad years 
To gild his playthings, still our fears— 
Would give our mind more heavenly bent. 


Joy not o’er much in thoughts of time 

That perish at the nod of sleep! 

Make it thy heart’s delight to sweep, 
Prayer-poised, o’er realms in truth sublime: 


O’er the great God who deepest reigns 
Within thy soul’s most hid recess, 
Yet still in heavenly excess 

Transcends thy flight and thee sustains. 
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All on a Summer’s Crutse---A Trip to Capri 


CALLA L. STAHLMANN 


ARLY Sunday morning our ship docked at 
Naples, reputed as having the most beau- 
tiful harbor in the world. We were up at 5 
a.m., running from starboard to port and back 
again, to catch glimpses of the approaching 
landscape. At this hour the atmosphere was 
less hazy than later in the day, and we were en- 
tranced with the view. Haven’t you heard 
“See Naples and die’ ?—(the captain remarked 
facetiously, “Smell Naples and die!”)—but we 
saw Naples, and wanted to live, and see more! 
Our Capri party consisted of about sixty per- 
sons, and we started early for our two-day trip. 
By means of small tenders we were transferred 
across the Bay to the regular Capri steamer; 
immediately we were importuned to buy the in- 
evitable postcards—and some of the loveliest 
ones imaginable for almost a song! While we 
waited for sailing time on the steamer for Ca- 
pri, we were interested by the movements of 
several destroyers flying the “Stars and 
Stripes”! Three were already at anchor in the 
Bay, and you should have heard the salutes 
which they accorded to two new arrivals: sis- 
ter ships from the good old U. S. A.! Hydro- 
planes were much in evidence also, going about 
their business as regularly as the steamers. 

A delightful two-hours’ sail, and we stopped 
at Sorrento to discharge and to embark pas- 
sengers. Thence, another half hour brought us 
to the far-famed Blue Grotto of Capri! Capri, 
called the ““Rocky Isle,” rises from the Bay at a 
distance of about seventeen miles from Naples, 
and seven miles from Sorrento. It is in the 
form of a cavalier’s boot, upon which even a 
spur may be traced! The isle is about 314 
miles long, and no 
wider than 114 


There were perhaps twenty small rowboats 
awaiting us, and we must needs take our turn 
at visiting the Grotto. Each boat held only two 
persons besides the rower, and we had to sit 
flat on the bottom of the boat and “duck” our 
heads as we shot through the narrow entrance 
into a scene which is beyond description! This 
cavern was named the Blue Grotto by Kopisch, 
the German poet and painter, because the light 
comes from the bottom of the sea, and passes 
through the water which resembles blue fire, 
and illuminates the interior with an unearthly 
light. 

Once inside, we could sit upright again, as 
the grotto is 160 feet long, 85 feet wide, and 
50 feet at its greatest height, while the depth 
of the water is about 65 feet! The boatmen 
burst into Neapolitan song, rousing the echoes 
in the cavern. Lads in bathing suits waited 
about on the ledges, begging for coins to dive 
for: as soon as their bodies were submerged, 
they took on a silvery cast! We could not be- 
lieve that they hadn’t covered themselves with 
some phosphorescent substance, and, of course, 
had to trail our fingers in the water to see 
whether they would look the same! ’Twas all 
very true—they were as silvery as the divers’ 
bodies! What a retreat this would be on a 
hot summer day, removed from the glare of the 
sun, and the cares of the world! Immediately 
above the Grotto is one of the small wayside 
shrines met so often in European countries; 
I took a picture of it, but the light was poor, 
and the motion of the skiff was not conducive to 
photography! The waters about the cavern 
are very choppy, and visitors often wait for 

days at Sorrento 





miles any place; |p 
it is of limestone [f} 
formation, which 
fact accounts for 
the presence of 
the various grot- 
toes: the Blue 
Grotto on the 
northern shore is 
the most famous, 
but there are also 
the Green Grotto, 
which some claim 
to be more beau- 
tiful than the 
Blue, and the Red 
Grotto near by. 








GRANDE MARINA AT CAPRI—TOWN ABOVE 


or Capri for suit- 
able weather to 
enter the Grotto. 
The town of 
Capri is gained 
by landing at the 
Grande Marina, 
and being carried 
for a few hun- 
dred feet almost 
straight up by a 
funicular rail- 
way. Snow-white 
houses greet the 
eye on every side, 
and the bright 
sunlight renders 
it a dazzingly 
beautiful scene. 
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The earliest mention of Capri is probably by 
Homer in the Odyssey: Ulysses, as he left the 
isle of Circe en route to Sicily, passed the island 
of the Sirens, and it is commonly supposed that 
Capri was the isle thus alluded to. The line 
which mentions the 


“human bones that whiten all the ground” 


is considered by many to refer to the white 
limestone rocks along the shore where Ulysses 
must have passed as he sailed towards Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

The first historical mention of Capri is in the 
account of the visit of the Emperor Augustus; 
he was so charmed with the manners of the in- 
habitants, and the climate and the scenery that 
he proposed to the people of Naples that he ex- 
change the island of Ischia, his own personal 
property, for Capri. In 27 A. D., Tiberius se- 
lected Capri as a permanent place of residence, 
and remained there ten years. He _ erected 
twelve country palaces on the island while in 
residence there, ruins of which still remain. 

The weather and the water furnish excellent 
facilties for boating and bathing; bits of chil- 
dren in bathing suits skim about in their tiny 
dartlike skiffs, with no fear whatsoever. The 
air is bracing and especially healthful, and the 
Capriotes lose no opportunity of pointing out 
to the visitor the traditional Englishman, who 
came to spend three days and has_ remained 
forty years! 

There are luxurious hotels in the town of 
Capri, with gardens of oleanders; and attrac- 
tive little shops lure the unwary tourist in to 
squander his good Italian lires! Our luncheon 
at the Quisisana Hotel was truly Italian, most 
delicious, and perfectly served. Everyone en- 
vied me my little “gigolo’’ necklace procured in 
a tiny shop: a tiny furturistic-looking green 
china doll with a skirt of beads! I was so hap- 
py to find a “bambino” or Christ Child in Della 
Robbia ware, such as I had never seen outside 
of Florence. Also a “Cave Canem” plaque, re- 
miniscent of Pompeii and the House of the Vet- 
tii. 

The picturesque old fisherman here portrayed 
is a famous character—for a lire or two he will 
pose, and thoroughly enjoys being photo- 
graphed! In fact, this means of subsistence is 
his principal one now—what a life!! Many of 
the men are away from the island nearly all 
year, coral fishing, or engaged in sailing ships 
—hence the women do the greater part of the 
labor. The latter wear very picturesque cos- 
tumes, which really resemble the Greek more 
than the Italian, although there is a tendency 
to adopt modern styles, with most ludicrous re- 
sults! 

The food of the peasant is very rude: an in- 
credible amount of bread, boiled beans with oil 


and raw onions, or salads composed of boiled 
potatoes or wild herbs. On Sundays and holi- 
days he eats macaroni; except in case of a wed- 
ding or other festive occasion, he has meat only 
four times a year: on Christmas, at Epiphany, 
at Easter, and on the day of San Costanzo, the 
patron saint of the isle. 


Reluctantly we retraced our steps to the fu- 
nicular and the waiting steamer—we regretted 
not being able to spend at least the three days 
originally planned by the Englishman! From 
Capri we steamed back to Sorrento to spend the 
night—Sorrento who 


“wears her careless crown 
Of oranges, and hangs upon the air 
Her colored cliffs like Moslem rugs of prayer.” 
—Montgomery. 


Sorrento, approached from the sea, rests at 
the summit of pink cliffs, amidst groves of 
oranges and olives. Again we were transfererd 
to rowboats which came out from each hotel, 
just as the busses meet the trains at the rail- 
way stations. Each boatman held up a hand 
board giving the name of his hotel. “Lifts” 
are a great feature in the advertising of the 
hotels—“‘lifts” being huge elevators cut right 
through the solid cliffs to the hotels, a distance 
of one hundred feet or more! Once up the lift, 
we found ourselves in the court of the Tramon- 
tano, with the hotel built around its three sides. 
Our rooms faced the water at a dizzy height on 
one side, and they opened on a gallery which 
overlooked the court from the other side. My 
particular suite had once been occupied by 
Queen Mary of England! 

The waters were dotted with sails, and the 
beach teeming with figures clad in _ bathing 
suits, emerging from gaily-colored bathhouses. 
We saw a Sister of Mercy with a dozen little 
girls who had been bathing—what a treat that 
must have been for these poor homeless chil- 
dren! 

The Tramontano adjoins the house where the 
famous poet, Torquato Tasso, was born, and 
monuments and memorials about the town show 
in how great respect he is still held. Each night 
at the hotel an exhibition of the Tarantella 
dance is given by native performers—their cos- 
tumes are most colorful, their steps at first 
slow, and of a dignified mien, later bursting 
forth in great fury as the spirit of the dance 
carries them away. 

We found beautiful woodwork in the shops— 
boxes of all kinds, shapes, and descriptions, 
mostly with mosaic designs; canes; heavy 
silk shawls; beads; cameos—things to make 


the mouth water and the purse shrivel! We 
even saw a Punch-and-Judy show in the streets, 
the only one I have found in three years’ travel! 
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What a pleasure it was to sit on our little 
balconies that night, and gaze out over the Bay 
—_the lights of Naples in the distance; steam- 

ers plying back 

and forth; the 
twinkling 
lights of the 
funicular 
which runs up 
the side of Mt. 

Vesuvius, 
| promptly 
| turned off at 
| 11 o’clock—life 
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restored and the priests’ house was transformed 
into the cloister of which the peristyle still re- 
mains. Equally preserved is the terrace, under 
whose great white pillars, which support trel- 
lises of roses, guests find a promenade of over 
600 feet; this has always been the delight of 
writers and artists, whose vis‘ts are recorded 
by interes‘ing souvenirs. The Cappuccini Gol- 
den Book contains inscriptions of many 
crowned heads of Europe; Samuel F. Morse, 
inventor of the telerraph, was a guest here in 
1829; and the municipality of Amalfi has placed 
a marble tablet on the facade to commemorate 
the stay of Henry W. Longfellow. 








(Oval) 


THE AUTHOR 

“IN THE HANDS 

OF THE LAW” 
AT NAPLES 


(Center) 


SORREN TO— 
TRAMONTANO 
HOTEL AND 
BIRTHPLACE OF 
TASSO 


(Lower Right) 
AN OLD FISHER- 
MAN AT CAPRI 





seemed well worth living! 
to our downy beds, all draped about with cano- 
pies of netting, to protect us against the inva- 
sions of the musical mosquito!! (what a golden 
opportunity for some one to start a screen fac- 
tory in Italy!) . 

We started at 10 the next morning, in luxuri- 
ous motors, for Naples, visiting Amalfi and 
Pompeii enroute. I have never seen more 
wildly picturesque scenery than along the road 
to Amalfi; while very dusty, the roads were 
quite smooth; the sea was at our right the 
whole way, and the cliffs rose sheer at our left. 

Just at the entrance to the town of Amalfi 
stands the Hotel Cappuccini Convent, one of the 
famous tourist inns of the world, which has 
how completed a century of existence under the 
Vozzi family. The Capuchin monks ceased their 
occupancy there in 1814, after enduring over 
280 years; the history of the place goes back 
to 1000 A. D., however. In 1212 the chapel was 


We retired early 
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We took a 
quick plunge in 
the waters 
where 
“Sits Amalfi in 

the heat, 
Bathing ever her 
white feet 
In the tideless 
summer sea.” 


It was a glo- 
rious experi- 
ence! Then we 
were carried ‘ . 
up to the Hotel ; ; 
in sedan 
chairs, by perspiring Italians—a distance of 
about 200 steps—it was well worth the price we 
paid! Our luncheon was served on the terrace, 

(Continued on page 413) 
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‘Movies”’ 


IGNATIUS ESSER, O. S. B. 


MACHINE, a light, a screen, and a film; 
that is the equipment for ordinary “mov- 
Of course, the machine must be depend- 
the light must be 
the screen must 
and the 


” 


ies. 
able and smooth-running; 
very bright and well-focused ; 
be made of a special kind of material; 
film must be such that censors with a conscience 


All this is nothing new to you. 
But do you know what 
spiritual “movies” are? They are in a class to 
themselves. Interesting? Indeed! And pow- 
erful, too! In fact, they have been wielding a 
world-wide influence for the uplift of humanity 
that ordinary modern “movies” can never hope 
to wield. 

Well, what are spiritual “movies,” anyway? 
Forthwith you shall have the answer. We shall 
begin by simply recounting the details of equip- 
ment. They are of a specific type. 

First comes the machine. It is a living ma- 
chine, not man-made, but God-made. It is the 
sum total of a human being’s faculties: the 
eyes, the ears, the imagination, the memory, 
and others more. In the midst of all these is 
the light. This light is one of the finest things 
in creation. We often speak of it quite flip- 
pantly, and with far less respect than we should. 
Its name is ‘intellect,’ or also 


can approve it. 
You knew it already. 


above the purely natural, you can _ ge 
something of far greater worth—something 
more deeply spiritual for your screen, for your 
spiritual, immortal soul. 


It is exclusively this last class of films, the 
best films, to which we wish to call attention, 
We get them chiefly from that best organized 
of all bureaus, the Catholic Church. They come 
to us chiefly in the form of prayers and litur- 
gical functions. The Church’s prayers and ji- 
turgical functions contain in concentrated form 
practically all the wealth of Catholic dogma and 
soul guidance. Centuries of contemplation by 
saints, have helped in the production of these 
films. They are the product of learned minds 
and holy wills operating under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost. 


Get the grandest film the world has ever pro- 
duced, run it through the most perfect machine 
man has ever made, while the light within js 
shining bright. You will be unmoved, unin- 
spired, dissatisfied, disappointed with the pic- 
ture—if that good light, in that good machine, 
is not properly focused on that good film. There 
is a tremendously big suggestion in that one 
thought: not properly focused. Our beautiful 

prayers, our rich liturgical 








‘understanding.’ This light, or 
intellect, can be focused to a 
nicety, by a simple arrange- 
ment called attention. Next 
we come to the screen on 
which the spiritual “movies” 
are shown. No factory could 
fabricate, no human art de- 
vise, a screen like this! For, 
it is the spiritual, immortal 
soul of man. The screen is 
our soul. There now, the 
equipment is complete, and we 
are ready for the films. 
Where can one get films for 
the spiritual “movies”? You 
can get them anywhere. You 
can get them from smutty con- 
versations, from filthy news- 
paper articles and pictures, 
from unclean novels, from im- 
moral theaters. Or, you can 
get them from the moneyed 
world, from fevered science, 
from false psychology, from 
mundane glory. Or, spurn- 
ing the sordid, and rising 








AMALFI FROM CAPPUCCINI HOTEL 


functions, our Catholic re- 
ligion, our chances of salva- 
tion, are all slipping by, are 
leaving us unmoved, unip- 
spired, dissatisfied, disap- 
pointed, if through lack of at- 
tention our God-given light of 
intellect is not properly fo- 
cused. 

Let’s learn to focus our 
light on these worthwhile 
things. We intend to con- 
tinue saying our prayers. We 
intend to continue going to 
liturgical functions, such as 
Mass, Vespers, and Benedic- 
tion. These are the films of 
our spiritual “movies.” Why 
run them through our spil- 
itual “movie” machine with 
the light not properly fo- 
cused? Get busy with that 
little device called ‘attention’ 
and get the full value out of 
these films by nice focusing. 


(Continued on page 412) 
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The Bells of Shandon’ 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


Look down, O Mother Mary, 
From thy bright throne above, 
Cast down upon thy children 
One only glance of love. 


SWEET, clear voice rang out in the dark- 

ness, singing in a triumphal chant the love 
and the glory of the Queen of Heaven. Higher 
and still higher it rose, soaring heavenwards, 
and Patrick J. Hegarty, listening to its melo- 
dious notes, was thrilled to the very core of his 
heart. 

He forgot he was walking through the 
gloomy streets of a gloomy manufacturing city 
in the North of England. He forgot that he 
had only twenty minutes in which to gain the 
station and catch the boat train to Liverpool. 
His steamer, New York bound, started early on 
the following morning, and it was imperative 
he should arrive in good time. It was dusk, 
the grey sombre dusk of a March evening in a 
smoke-blackened and dreary factory town, but 
the soul of Patrick J. Hegarty had flown to the 
fair city on the banks of the Shannon, and he 
was hearing in imagination the bells of Mount 
St. Alphonsus chime forth the girl’s song: 
“Look down, O Mother Mary.” 


How often he had heard that refrain when 
he was a hard-working artisan, twenty years 
ago, in Limerick city, toiling by day and in the 
evening wending his way to the Church of the 
Redemptorists—the Holy Fathers—he lovingly 
called them. 


He listened spellbound, with bated breath 
and throbbing pulses, and then other voices 
coarser, of a less delicate fibre—chimed in—the 
song changed. Gaily, merrily the verses rang 
out: 

O the bells of Shandon 

. Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


He remembered that song too, but it did not 
thrill him, take him out of himself as the devo- 
tional hymn had thrilled him. Yet it brought 
back pleasant memories, and he smiled with 
reminiscent humor at the recollection of many 
gay junketings to Cork flashed across his mind, 
and the Cathedral—sure, it was a fine one—and 
the bells none sweeter in all Ireland. 

The voices sang on: 





* Founded on fact. 


I’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in 
Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral Shrine 

While at a glib rate 

Brass tongues would vibrate 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine. 


“That’s Gospel truth,” commented Patrick 
Hegarty. He was himself again, businesslike, 
hard-headed, alert. He walked rapidly towards 
the group of factory girls, and asked in a crisp, 
sharp voice: 

“Which of you sang ‘Look down, O Mother 
Mary’?” 

The girls giggled, but one of them, a fine ro- 
bust creature, with a profusion of fair hair, 
flashing white teeth, dark blue eyes and a ruddy 
complexion, blushed and whispered shyly, 
“Sure, it was I, Sir.” 

Patrick J. Hegarty recognized the brogue 
with a thrill of pleasure. 

“You are Irish,” he asserted. 

“Sure, I am, Sir.” 

“Well, I have not a moment to spare. Give 
me your name and address quick.” He took 
out his notebook and waited impatiently pencil 
in hand. “Hustle,” he ordered sharply. 

The girl hesitated. But one of her compan- 
ions came to the rescue. 

“Sure, she’s Sheila Brady, and she lives with 
her mother in Cross Lane.” 

Patrick wrote rapidly. “You’ll hear from 
me,” he said. “Here’s for luck.” 

He unfastened a sovereign purse from his 
chain, threw it to the girl and strode away, and 
before she had recovered from her astonish- 
ment, was out of sight. 

Her friend picked it up and opened it, and 
exclaimed in pleased surprise: “Why, there are 
five gold sovereigns in it, Sheila darling; it’s 
yourself is the lucky girl entirely.” 

“I can’t take money from a stranger,” pro- 
tested Sheila. 

“Then, if you don’t take it, I will,” retorted 
her friend, a vivacious, cherry-cheeked damsel 
called Mollie O’Brien. 

“Oh! Oh!” shrieked their companions in 
varying tones of expostulation and amusement, 
“You are a grabber, no mistake, Mollie, and it’s 
yourself must keep it, Sheila, my dear; the 
man is gone and you have no choice.” 

“Glory be to God and the Blessed Virgin,” 
ejaculated Sheila fervently. “Sure, God is good, 
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for I want a little money badly. My mother 
has the rheumatism badly and a cough, and now 
I will be able to get little comforts. Sure, as 
you say, I can’t give it back, and I may as well 
spend it on my poor mother.” 

“Right oh!” exclaimed her friends, and chat- 
ting and laughing happily, the girls proceeded 
homewards. 


Some few months later Mrs. Brady received 
a letter bearing the Chicago postmark. It was 
from Mr. Hegarty. In it he asked her to send 
her daughter Sheila to the States. He would 
supply the cash for her outfit and journey, and 
would charge himself with her future. 

I’ll give her a sound commercial education,” 
he wrote, “put her in a convent, where girls 
are taught useful things, typing, shorthand and 
bookkeeping, so she’ll have no difficulty later 
on in getting a good ‘sit.’ Perhaps I might 
give her a job myself, I am in the pork line, 
and doing a rather good trade.” 

Mrs. Brady showed the letter to the parish 
priest. He was an Irishman named Michael 
Burke, a capable, level-headed priest, with the 
fervid enthusiasm of the Celt partially toned 
down, by long residence in England, into a re- 
semblance of coldness, but his heart was as 
warm and generous as on the day he sailed 
from Dublin Bay. 

He did not approve of sending Sheila away 
and confiding her to an unknown stranger, who 
perhaps was an honest man, but—he shook his 
head sagely—the world was wicked, and they 
knew nothing about Patrick J. Hegarty. “He 
may be O K, he probably is,” Father Burke re- 
marked, “but it’s too great a risk, Mrs. Brady. 
Just think of that innocent colleen of yours out 
alone on the high seas, and then perhaps, and 
that would be a million times worse, alone in 
New York—alone in a big city!” 

He sighed profoundly as the vision of pretty 
Sheila friendless and helpless in a hustling, 
bustling, American city rose before him and 
Sheila’s mother sighed responsive. 

“All the same, Father, he might make her 
fortune,” she ventured timidly. 

“What is fortune in comparison with her 
soul’s salvation?” asked the Padre sternly. 

“Faith, it’s your Reverence knows best, 
Father dear,” asserted Mrs. Brady, and she ab- 
solutely refused to allow her daughter to cross 
the ocean, notwithstanding Sheila’s passionate 
pleadings and voluble protestations that she 
was twenty years old, no chicken, indeed well 
able to take care of herself. 

More months passed, and it was again the 
spring of the year, when one bright day in 
April, Mr. Patrick Hegarty dashed into Father 
Burke’s sanctum. “Here I am again, I have 





myself come for the girl,” he cried in his high. 
pitched nasal voice and without conventugl 
preliminaries. “Come round and dine with ys 
to-night, Father,” entreated Mr. Hegarty in a 
very cordial voice. “Come round and meet 
Mrs. Hegarty, and she’ll convince you it’s an 
honest deal and no mistake. Look here, I’m a 
white man. Anyone in Chicago will go bail for 
me. My wife is at the Crown Hotel, and she 
and I will take care of Sheila Brady. Here’s 
a tenner for her to get a rig-out, and I rely on 
you, Father, to fix up the business.” 

He looked so straightforward and loyal that 
the priest wavered, then accepted the invita- 
tion, and in the evening when he met Mrs. He- 
garty, he came to the conclusion that Sheila 
Brady was a very lucky young woman, and that 
she and her future career were in safe hands. 

Mrs. Brady gave her consent with tears and 
groans, and many sighs and pathetic reminis- 
cences of her good man, who had brought her 
and her children to England some fifteen years 
previously, and now the flower of the flock was 
leaving her to cross the ocean; however, she 
resigned herself to the inevitable. 


Two years later she received the following 
letter from Sheila: 


Darling Mamma—I have got a 
splendid “sit.” in Mr. Hegarty’s own 
office. I am his private secretary, and 
get twelve dollars a week—not bad, 
eh ?—and I want you and little Nora 
and Paudeen to come out right away. 
You will be a great help to me. You 
will look after the housekeeping, and 
the dear nuns who trained me_ will 
train Nora, and Paudeen will be sure 
to find employment. Come, mother 
darling. I am sending you a bunch of 
dollar bills to pay expenses. Remem- 
ber me to Father Burke, and with 
kisses to you, Nora, and Paudeen, and 
love to the girls, 


I remain, Your loving daughter, 
SHEILA. 


P. S.—Mr. Hegarty likes to hear 
me sing ‘Look down, O Mother 
Mary.’ 

“He says it makes him think of the 
good old days in the dear old country 
when he was a harum scarum boy in 
Limerick, proud and glad when he had 
a few shillings to pay for a ticket to 
bring him to Cork. He used to have a 
dandy time there, but above  every- 
thing, he loved to listen to the Bells of 
Shandon, and Mr. Hegarty gets me to 
sing: 

(Continued on page 406) 
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The *‘Margarita’’ 
Club for Self-supporting Girls, Evanston, Illinois 


MaAryY E. SULLIVAN 


HE new Margarita Club House, an ideal 

home for self-supoprting girls in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, is an imposing brick building 
trimmed in Bedford stone. The construction is 
fireproof throughout. The building, completely 
furnished and equipped, represents a cost of 
$275,000; .the ground is valued at $50,000. 
The building is characterized by solidity, dig- 
nity, and beauty. Quaint iron shutters, case- 
ment windows, and a wrought-iron balcony 
render the facade exceedingly attractive. The 
building is five stories in height and extends 
back for a considerable distance into a broad 
open space. It is located at 1566 Oak Avenue. 
The grounds in front are beautifully — land- 
saped. Everything without and within has 
the charm of a modern, comfortable, convenient, 
and artistic home. 


It was my great privilege and pleasure to 
visit the Club-House on the day of its formal 
opening, Oct. 8. A royal reception was accord- 
ed to all visitors by Mrs. Edward Hines, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers, Mrs. Harry 
Hurd, first Vice-President, Mrs. M. P. Crom- 
ling, House-Chairman, Mrs. J. P. O’Connor, Ad- 
missions Chairman, and other ladies actively 
interested in the home, as well as by genial, 
cordial Father Smyth of St. Mary’s Church, 
(just recently deceased). Some of the girls, so 
fortunate as to live in this delightful home, who 
are free from employment on Saturday after- 
noons assisted in receiving and in serving re- 
freshments. The floral decorations in parlor, 
library, and refectory were exquisitely beau- 
tiful and most artistically arranged. The su- 
preme allurement for me, however, was in the 
bright eyes and radiant faces of those young 
women who had here found the joys and com- 
forts of a real home with its wonderful atmos- 
phere of peace and restfulness. I could well 
imagine what perfect compensation the sight 
of them was to all those who had given gener- 
ously in time and in effort toward the planning, 
completion, and equipment of the Home. 


The idea of this Evanston home for self-sup- 
porting girls originated with Father David 
O'Leary, C. S. C., a native of St. Mary’s parish. 
In 1915, realizing the numerous inconveniences 
and dangers to which working girls and college 
students were subjected, he purchased a large 
piece of ground adorned with a splendid pri- 


vate residence at the corner of Oak Avenue and 
Lake St. This he gave to St. Mary’s parish for 
the purpose which the Margarita has since 
served. The name signifies respect and devo- 
tion to his mother, who was named Margaret. 
It was Father O’Leary’s intention to increase 
his benefaction, but he died in 1919, a victim 
of the influenza epidemic. Good Father Smyth 
“carried on,” and he was the dominant spir- 
it in the fulfilment of, this splendid purpose 
and high ideal. In 1926 the property donated 
by Father O’Leary was sold at a very substan- 
tial profit and temporary quarters were opened 
at 1428 Maple Avenue. 

For several years, Mrs. Mary C. Magill was 
a zealous, devoted worker in the great project. 
She labored incessantly without compensation 
save for the joy of accomplishment, the love of 
humanity, the winning of the goal. Her fine 
personality, radiating culture, refinement, and 
abiding faith was an inspiration to the young 
women for whose cause she toiled. In the sum- 
mer of 1924 she was forced to abandon her ef- 
forts, being attacked by a fatal malady. 


From the beginning it was intended that the 
Club should never be considered in any sense a 
charitable institution. It is expected that by 
January first it will be absolutely self-support- 
ing. The rates are reasonable and within the 
means of the type of girls who desire to live at 
the Club. Three and four girls occupying a dor- 
mitory room pay ten dollars per week each; 
two girls in a room pay twelve dollars each. 
These rates include two meals a day, breakfast 
and dinner, use of the laundry, driers, electric 
iron, etc. Each girl has her own clothes closet, 
the only key to which is always in her posses- 
sion. Single rooms with bath are twenty dol- 
lars per week and without private bath, fifteen 
dollars per week. The girls have the privilege 
of working evenings in dining room or office 
with compensation of forty cents per hour. 
Mrs. Madeline Stack, manager, lives at the 
Club. The house will accommodate ninety-six 
girls. Fifty have already been admitted. An 
age limit of eighteen to thirty-five years has 
been established for applicants. 


Although the majority of the resident girls 
are Catholic, others are welcome, and there have 
always been others on the register. The one 
imperative requirement is that all who seek the 
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shelter of the “Margarita” must bear a reputa- 
tion above reproach, must be of sterling char- 
acter. References dating two years back are 
demanded. For the protection of the home and 
the girls, a night watchman is always on guard. 
Residents have the privilege of entertaining 
gentlemen guests until eleven P. M. during the 
week, und until eleven-thirty P. M. on Satur- 
day. This privilege is a vital part of the plan 
to make the Club a genuine home for respect- 
able working girls and students far removed 
from kith and kin. 

The building is spacious and wonderfully 
planned. The wide corridors, and all rooms ex- 
cept the parlor, are floored with tan and black 
rubberstone tile. An automatic elevator sup- 
plies service for four floors. Each floor has its 
unit of strictly sanitary, up-to-date tub-baths, 
showers, and lavatories, so arranged as to af- 
ford absolute privacy to each individual. 

The recreation room, 27 by 49 feet, occupies 
the front of the ground floor. A broad fire- 
place and a small stage are its chief attractions. 
Here entertainment will be provided in the 
form of card parties, lectures, concerts, movies, 
and book reviews. Mrs. Anthony Merrill well- 
known literary critic, will give the book re- 
views. Courses of lectures in domestic science 
will be given without extra fee. A small club 
and practice room opens into the lobby. At the 
west the lobby leads into a spacious dining room 
which will seat one hundred people. Four huge 
pillars, faint blue in color, ornament this room. 
The tables, each seating four, have composition 
rubber tops, salmon in color, drifted over in 
gray-blue and gold. (How much more attrac- 
tive than cold white or gloomy black!) The 
varnished walls are papered in a Japanese de- 
sign. The ivory-white dishes are decorated with 
the Margarita crest and an orange and black 
band. The silver, like the entire interior of the 
building, is Colonial in design. The electric- 
light fixtures are exceedingly artistic. Smail 
booths are reserved for the girls who have din- 
ner guests. The entrance to these booths is 
apart from that leading into the main refec- 
tory. They may also be used for serving re- 
freshments or for card playing. 


A domestic science unit, consisting of kitch- 
enette and small dining room, both complete- 
ly equipped, is situated on one side of the lobby 
between the refectory and the recreation room. 
If at any time a resident girl wishes to enter- 
tain friends at tea or at dinner personally 
cooked and served, she has the privilege of so 
doing. Back of the main “‘ning room is the 
kitchen with its modern ¢: itary equipment 
and appliances, iceless refri, -ation, etc. There 


also are the pantries, maid. dining room, en- 
gineer’s department, and storage room. 
A main stairway leads from the ground floor 


to a spacious lobby on the first floor where 
there are reception offices equipped with desks 
and switchboard. To the front of this lobby is 
a luxuriously furnished parlor twenty-seven 
feet by fifty feet in extent. Its polished oak 
floor is partly covered by exquisite rugs; its 
arched casement windows artistically draped, 
The wide, open fireplace is most suggestive of 
hospitality and comfort. The broad mantel. 
shelf is ornamented by a beautiful clock. A 
walnut library table of huge proportions ocep. 
pies the center of the room, and luxurious day- 
enports and arm chairs are scattered all about, 
The room is illuminated by magnificent chan. 
deliers and floor lamps. The color scheme ip 
walls, rugs, and hangings is most harmonious, 
An alcove writing room opens off one end of the 
parlor. A quiet reading room with spacious 
windows and window seats, open bookshelves, 
walnut library table and chairs, with hangings 
of dark red is most inviting, cozy, and restful, 
Living quarters for the hired help are at the 
rear of this first floor. 

Bedrooms and housekeeper’s suite are on the 
second and third floors. A hospital room with 
complete equipment is situated on the third 
floor. It is so planned that there may be con- 
plete isolation in case of contagious disease, 
There is no resident nurse. A patient may en- 
gage the services of a trained nurse if she is 
able to pay nurse’s board. Miss Ferguson in 
the office is a trained nurse and will render 
service in case of necessity or emergency. 

The furnishings and decorations throughout 
the building are most pleasing and artistic. The 
walls of the rooms on each floor blend with the 
basal color tone of that floor. One is green, an- 
other blue, another rose, and another lavender. 
As the hangings are all different, there is an air 
of individuality in each bedroom; the result is 
a “homey” appearance. 

The laundry, drying, and ironing rooms ar 
on the fourth floor. The equipment is strictly 
modern in every detail. On this floor are also 
located the trunk room, the sewing room, and 
linen closets. At the far end of the corridor is 
a door leading out to the “informal” roof with 
deck chairs where the girls may relax and rest 


(Continued on page 423) 
*‘Love of Nature Leads to God---”’ 


ELIZABETH Voss 


The love of Nature leads to faith, 
And faith to God: 

And truly loving His great works 
Of sea and sod, 

We lift our voice to Him in prayer 
And joyous praise, 

For all the changing loveliness 
That fills our days. 
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Unreserved Goodness 


BURTON CONFREY 


0-DAY I received a follow-up from St. 

Francis’ Retreat in the guise of a picture 
of the group whom I met at Mayslake less than 
a fortnight ago. With it came a card remind- 
ing me of the obligation (correlative with the 
privilege of making a retreat with the Francis- 
can Fathers) of passing on the cup of blessings 
to others. Monthly, during the year, a bulletin 

to each one who has made the retreat; 
and in this way St. Francis’ Laymen’s Retreat 
League lives and has its being. These follow- 
ups work untold benefit among former re- 
treatants, for most people need not so much to 
be led as to be reminded. 

Because of the unreserved goodness of the re- 
treat masters and their assistants I am writing 
in the hope of winning the attention of some- 
one who has not been to Mayslake or of remind- 
ing those who have been there that a return 
gives more than twice the benefit of two re- 
treats. The novelty of the experience and of 
the environment tends to distract one from the 
purpose of the retreat. A second visit cuts down 
distraction and by that very means heightens 
the benefit and enjoyment of the retreat exer- 
cises, Which although based on the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius have a distinctly 
Franciscan tone. 

To suggest this Franciscan atmosphere I 
shall confine myself to a discussion of one of the 
exercises—an illustrated lecture on the life of 
St. Francis, which opened with that unusually 
attractive representation (so closely associated 
with the Third Order) of Christ leaning down 
from the Cross to embrace St. Francis with his 
right arm. That picture might well afford 
meditation for the rest of one’s days. Christ 
is our Model, but to many His divinity makes 
Him intangible. Vicariously such people may 
imitate Christ by following St. Francis, who 
through mortification made the ideal real. Like 
Christ St. Francis was born in a stable, of a 
mother unusually kind to the poor. Out of such 
aheritage might well grow, through Divine aid, 
St. Francis’ generosity even to lepers, whom he 
disliked. Later he learned in a vision that the 
leper to whom he showed fraternal charity was 
Jesus Himself. 

A vivid imagination and a strong dramatic 
tendency were not the least of St. Francis’ 
natural endowments, and to these we may trace 
his many novel carryings-over of action into 
thought. His love of the picturesque led him 
to associate religion and the wonders of nature, 
a grouping strongly marked at Mayslake. .The 


stations of the Cross, arranged in an ellipse, 
back to back, are hidden in groups of small 
pines huddled in each case at the base of an 
elm. A noisy but friendly grackle darted about 
in the blossoming red clover while we made the 
Way of the Cross. Bees and crickets helped our 
singing between stations and cobwebs festooned 
certain tree branches in the hot June afternoon 
sun. (Possibly you recall that St. Francis 
originated the idea of a Crib at Christmas and 
that at the first solemn High Mass at midnight 
he preached. You may recall also that on other 
occasions he preached to all natural creation— 
birds, wolves, fishes. In addition he wrote his 
famous “Canticle of the Sun” and called all men 
to join in praise of the Creator of these things.) 

But it was not with birds, nature, and animal 
life that St. Francis was principally concerned. 
The supernatural dominated him, and out of it 
grew all that he was. His mysticism was pro- 
found, and from that union of the natural and 
the supernatural came such a beautiful idea as 
his wooing Lady Poverty, who had been with- 
out a bridegroom for thirteen centuries—since 
Christ died on the Cross. (During the recent 
eighteen months of celebration of the seven 
hundredth anniversary of St. Francis’ death, 
October 4, 1226, the festivities have been in- 
finitely varied. None, however, was more truly 
Franciscan than “The Masque of Poverty,” at 
Mayslake—the text of which may be obtained 
from the Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 West 
51 Street, Chicago, Illinois.) 

Among the various ideas St. Francis had of 
leading a life devoted wholly to God, that of 
rebuilding churches was predominant. His 
most famous shrine was the Portiuncula (little 
portion), a replica of which has been built at 
Mayslake on the spot where Frederick S. Pea- 
body dropped dead in 1922. The mosaic under 
front gable is identical with the original, as are 
the stone and marble throughout. The first 
celebration in connection with the chapel, 
August 7, included a basket picnic for members 
of St. Francis’ Retreat League and their fami- 
lies. Here on that occasion, the contrite of 
heart may gain a plenary indulgence for all 
sins—the same privilege granted those visiting 
the original Portiuncula at Assisi. As you ap- 
proach and leave the Portiuncula, water falling 
from one lake level to the other, the graceful 
swans, the sparrows, meadow larks, blue jays, 
and grackles, the yarrow, cinquefoil, and blos- 
soming grass and clover, intensify one’s feeling 
of delight in God’s creation and of how pleasing 
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St. Francis’ followers must be to the heart of 
God. 

These apparent digressions from the subject 
of the illustrated lecture indicate how a feeling 
for the place insinuates itself into a retreatant’s 
mind so that as he watches St. Francis’ life 
unfold before him on the screen, he realizes how 
truly Franciscan the retreat is. 

We return to the pictures—Pope Innocent 
III approving the Rule of the Franciscan Order 
and St. Dominic’s desire to turn his Order over 
to St. Francis. Since each had its purpose, 
however, the Orders did not coalesce, although 
we still have a survival of the friendship of the 
two founders in a beautiful custom. In cities 
where there are both Dominican and Francis- 
can parishes, the Dominicans celebrate the feast 
of St. Dominic in Franciscan churches while 
the Franciscans celebrate the feast of their 
founder in Dominican churches—a fraternal in- 
terchange truly Christian in spirit. 

That St. Francis was, in his earlier years, 
tempted to forego poverty and to return to his 
former life of gay and pleasure there is no 
doubt. The very rose bushes among whose 
thorns he gained relief from desire still bloom 
—their green leaves stained with spots of blood. 
(Of interest is the fact that if cuttings of the 
bushes are transplanted elsewhere they lose this 
characteristic). 

The story of St. Francis is incomplete without 
telling of his meeting her who becomes St. 
Clare, in the chapel of the Portiuncula one Palm 
Sunday. Out of that meeting grew the Order 
of Poor Clares—the Second Order of Francis- 
cans—who are cloistered, although they have 
externe Sisters who follow the rule of the Third 
Order. St. Francis himself felt drawn to the 
cloister; but, convinced that his imitation of 
Christ demanded his living in the world, he 
gave up his desire for retirement. 

His establishment of the Third Order for peo- 
ple living in the world who wished to imitate 
the life of the Franciscan was an inspiration. 
The list of patrons of the Third Order, begin- 
ning with contemporaries of St. Francis—St. 
Louis IX of France and St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, to its present members, among them Pope 
Pius XI, is edifying. To-day the Franciscans 
have more bishops in China than many other 
Orders have priests. 

It is a matter of history that St. Francis was 
the first person ever to be marked with the sig- 
nal favor of the stigmata (the feast, September 
17), and so well known is the story of the ex- 
perience on La Verna that we but mention it 
here. However, after the honor of the stig- 
mata no one can doubt the depth of St. Francis’ 
mysticism (his consciousness of God—would 





that we might have more of it—the loveliest re- 
lationship betwen us and our Creator.) 
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St. Francis had taken Lady Poverty for his 
bride till death did them part. He went back ty 
the Little Portion to die naked on the ashes—the 
wounds of the stigmata his glorious but only 
covering until one of his followers lent him a 
robe. Throughout life the more St. Francis 
gave up, the more came to him riches in graces 
and virtues. As for his eternal reward, in a 
vision a friar saw him given the throne of Luci- 
fer in heaven. Unreserved goodness had met 
the generosity of God. 


The Bells of Shandon 
(Continued from page 402) 


With deep affection 
And recollection 

I ofter think of 

Those Shandon Bells— 


but you know all the verses, Mamma 
darling, and so, good-bye for now. 


SHEILA. 


Accordingly, Mrs. Brady, Paudeen, and her 
youngest child, Nora, sailed for New York, and 
were, a year later, at Sheila’s wedding. She 
married a prosperous Irishman, called Thady 
Donovan, a big brown-faced Celt, who fell mad- 
ly in love with her the first time he saw her in 
Church. She looked like an angel, he said, with 
her fair hair and her blue eyes, and when he 
heard her sing “Look down, O Mother Mary,” 
he knew she was an angel, and no mistake. He 
was making good in the pork business, but that 
did not prevent his having romance blood in his 
veins, and so he courted pretty Sheila, and in 
due time won her. 

“Happy is the wooing that is not long a do- 
ing,” and we may confidently hope that Sheila, 
her man, Mrs. Brady, Nora, to say nothing of 
Paudeen, as well as the generous Hegartys, will 
as the fairy tales have it, “Live happily for ever 
and a day.” 

Prayer 


NORBERT ENGELS 


When the quiet evening of my life 

Approaches, tiptoed, through the gathering ways 
Of timid lights, that come to lead the day’s 
Fast-failing sight to warm-nested relief, 

And lay its lances by its side in grief— 
Lances shining through the shadowed haze; 

Still shining through the preening night’s displays 
Of stars that never knew the pain of strife. 


Then may I know the shelter of Your arms, 
And there repose in calm security; 
Deep-hidden from the sinning street of charms 
And tainted vessel’s false assurety; 

With gracious prayer to war against the harms 
To those who strangle in impurity. 
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Father Mack’s Mission 


HARRY W 


ID you ever take a steamer from New 

York? If you did, it is likely that you 
felt that the neighborhood of West Street 
through which your taxi bounced was a perfect 
setting for crime. Some years ago this section 
not only seemed freighted with an atmosphere 
of danger, but it actually was a place where 
many sluggings, robberies, and murders were 
committed. 

But that was before a little Irish priest 
named Philip J. Magrath came down to West 
Street and began his work in St. Peter’s Union 
for Catholic Seamen. 

West Street is wide, at least twice as wide as 
the usual street. On the North River side it is 
flanked by a line of numbered piers whose grey 
forms stretch from down near the 
Battery far into uptown New 
York; on the inner side it is flanked 
by all manner of drab two- and 
three-story shacks, housing cheap 
restaurants, cheap boarding hous- 
es, and saloons. 


This is a place of rising mast- 
heads, smoking funnels, screeching 
winches and shouting longshore- 
men. Ponderous automobile trucks, 
heavily laden horse-drawn trucks 
and taxis carrying passengers to 
and from ferries and piers are 
rumbling past and screeching as 
they stop. On the dock sides are 
smartly dressed passengers for the 
steamers hurrying to and from 
their taxis, porters, and seamen. 
Some of the seamen are nattily 
dressed officers and neatly garbed 
sailors, but the most, particularly 
on the street side, are those known as blackmen, 
—firemen, stokers, donkey engineers, greasers, 
oilers, and water tenders. They are almost all 
big, abled-bodied men, tattooed and large 
muscled, dressed in coarse, heavy clothes, with 
peak caps on their heads, sweat rags around 
their necks, and pipes in their mouths. These 
men are ambling along the streets, lounging in 
doorways, looking from windows. 

At night the scene changes. The noises be- 
come few and infrequent. Except in the vicin- 
ity of a steamer due to leave at midnight, the 
streets are practically deserted, and you hear 
no more than the grind and hum of work on 
steamships, the whirr of a passing taxicab, the 
approach, passing and dying away of footfalls. 
Everything seems shrouded in black, and if you 
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are naturally nervous, the street lamps seem 
flickeringly .. .dequate. The piers lined with 
parked trucks and piles of cargoes seem filled 
with ominous shadows and the narrow alleys 
behind West Street seem filled with creeping 
black forms. 

Generally speaking, the section is quiet 
enough now, due to the persuasive influence of 
this sturdy, little Irish priest. But there are 
still a few assaults in the neighborhood remind- 
ful of the more barbarous happenings of years 
ago. Over there at the corner of West and 
Perry streets, for instance, is a sewer hole into 
which the bodies of many unconscious victims 
of the old Perry and West gang were thrown. 
Near that dock, the police once found the dead 
body of a seaman. 


“About five years ago,” Father 
Magrath told me, “right over be- 
hind that sand pile a man was 
found dead under a tarpaulin. I 
was sent for, but the ambulance 
doctor said he was dead over a day. 
Another time a man was found 
dead around in Tenth Street, at 
three in the morning. Not a mark 
of identification was on either of 
them to tell who they were. We 
strongly suspected the proprietress 
of a certain hotel in the vicinity. 
It was said that she had certain 
rooms, the gas in which came from 
one feed line. She had been sus- 
pected of turning off the gas sup- 
ply downstairs, while it was burn- 
ing in the room above, and then 
turning it on again when she was 
sure her intended victim was 
asleep. She would then strip him of every- 
thing of value, even to marks of identification, 
and later have her hirelings carry him behind 
the trucks or down a side street. Of course, 
that could never be proven.” 

Father Magrath tells stories of other assaults 
in the neighborhood. He tells of men with 
names like Billy the Dip, Dutch Ben, Big Noise 
and Pug Nose Jack, of gangs like the Tin Can 
A. C., Vinegar Hill, Lush Workers, and the 
Pig Alley Sports. 

“The Tenth Street dock,” says Father Ma- 
grath, “was once known as the Ames Street 
dock. On this dock the famous Bill Poole and 
Pat Morrissey fought the battle of their lives. 
Poole was the leader of the Know Nothings of 
this vicinity fifty years ago, and made some 
















“Begotten before the day star, and before the ages, the Lord, our 
Savior, was this day made manifest to the world.”—First Antiphon 
at Vespers for Epiphany. 
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“To-day the Church is united to her heavenly Spouse, for Christ has 
washed away her sins in the Jordan, the Magi hasten with their 
gifts to the royal nuptials, and the guests drink with joy the water 
changed into wine.”—Antiphon at the Benedictus. 
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nasty remarks about the Irish and the Church, 
which Morrissey didn’t like, so they fought it 
out.” 

Father Magrath came in this neighborhood 
in 1907, soon after his ordination the year be- 
fore. You might say that he was raised for 
such work, for Father Magrath spent his child- 
hood in a similar district on the East River 
front where he lived in a house located in a row 
similar to that of the drab buildings on West 
Street. After a few minutes’ conversation with 
this stocky Irishman you are sure he is the very 
man for such work. His features are square 
and determined; they proclaim a man who will 
back up his beliefs with his fists. At the same 
time, you see good humor in the eyes and mouth 
of Father Mack. He knows how to deal with 
men. 

His first experience was typical. 

“T had been here only two weeks,” said Fa- 
ther Magrath, “hearing many unpleasant re- 
marks about gangs robbing seamen and drunks 
and I was trying to think out a plan to stop 
them. Then, one night as I was patroling my 
district, my attention was directed toward a 
street corner nearby. I saw a mob standing in 
a circle about two lads. The lads were at it, 
man, hammer, and tongs. 

“As I was coming up, I heard one of the spec- 
tators yell, ‘Kick him in the head!’ and I had 
been in the district long enough to know that 
such an act was the river front style of finish- 
ing a fight. 

“So I pulled out my short night stick and 
pushed through the mob. As I did so, they 
scattered, yelling, ‘Cheese it, the priest,’ but my 
two fighters were too battered to run. 

“I walked over to them. One was bleeding 
and hardly able to get up. The other was 
standing over him ready to finish the job. 

““* What’s the trouble here?’ I asked. 

“‘Nattin, just havin’ a fight, dat’s all.’ The 
man scowled at me as if to say, ‘What business 
is it of yours anyway ?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘just beat it or there’ll be 
another fight and you’ll be taking a ride in a 
wagon with the driver tapping the bell and a 
man in white sitting in the rear seat wondering 
how he is going to patch you up.’ 

“He told me to go where overcoats and linen 
dusters are out of place and where icemen are 
welcome visitors. 

“T saw trouble brewing. I had to make good, 
so I sent a short, quick left into his stomach, 
bringing down his head, then a quick right to 
his jaw and down he went.” 

Father Magrath arose from his chair as he 
talked, illustrating his blows. Then he sat down 
quietly and continued, telling the tale in a mat- 
ter-of-fact, even kindly manner. 

“T found out later,” said he, “that the fight 
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was over an unequaled division of spoils they 
had stolen, and that both were members of g 
notorious gang of wagon thieves.” 

When the story was finished, Father Magrath 
pulled two cigars from his coat pocket, offered 
me one, and then after tugging at the end of his 
own with his teeth, fumbled in his vest pockets 
for a match, found one, and lighted up. He 
settled back and went on to tell me that the 
mission was not begun by him. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “it was started way before 
my time, back in 1894. The Catholic Seamen's 
Mission, as they called it, began in a store at 
174 Christopher Street. Five years later it be 
came an incorporated body in charge of Father 
William Dougherty, late pastor of St. Michael's 
Church. In 1902, I think it was, yes, 1902 
Father Dougherty leased the upper part of the 
present building at 422 West Street, between 
Perry and Eleventh Street. Father Dougherty 
left in June 1907 and they called me here.” 

Even if Father Magrath did not begin the 
work of the mission, you feel sure that he is 
mainly responsible for the tremendous effect 
produced on the men of the district. The police 
alone could not cope with the situation; they 
needed the assistance of a man who could get 
close to the men and who could reform them by 
the influence of his character. Such a man is 
Father Magrath. He is the direct sort of a 
person all men like, and it was not long before 
the seamen on the water front became con- 
firmed friends of the little padre and were will- 
ing to do anything for him. 

Some such man as Father Magrath and some 
such organization as St. Peter’s Union were 
needed along the water front. Previously the 
men left ship without definite objective. Now 
and then they walked uptown to the vicinity of 
Forty-Second Street and Broadway, they trav- 
eled up to Bronx Park, to Central Park, or 
down to downtown New York and the Wool 
worth Building. But such trips were not in- 
teresting on every leave in New York and, in 
case, there was usually much more idle time to 
be spent. It was but natural then that many 
of the men became drunk, that many were 
robbed, and that some attempted to recuperate 
their diminished finances by other robberies. 

Of course, St. Peter’s is not a pretentious 
place. Someday Father Magrath hopes to make 
it more complete. He hopes that the day may 
come soon when he can compare it with the 
magnificence of the ten- and twelve-story head- 
quarters maintained by other religious organ- 
izations, most of which are somewhat removed 
from the center of their work. 

St. Peter’s is the upper two stories of 4 
three-story building of painter brick. It is not 
a home nor a lodging house. There is not room 
for that. The headquarters now contain a game 
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rom with pool and billiard tables, a reading 
room where men may write and read, and a 
chapel where Father Magrath says Mass and 
where his men often put on colorful entertain- 
ments. The whole neighborhood attends these 
entertainments, especially when a Fu Fu band 
js on the program. Fu Fu, if you may not 
know, are seamen dressed as if for masquer- 
ade, wearing nondescript shirts, hats, and trou- 
sers, and with faces painted like clowns. The 
base drum may be an old sugar barrel, both 
ends being covered with canvas. Violins may 
be made of cigar boxes, and harmonicas, and 
whistles may be the most numerous instru- 
ments. But the music, nevertheless, is said to 
be very good, and since the advent of jazz, that 
js not hard to believe. 

Such a place is a haven of refuge for seamen. 
It fills an important need in their shore life and 
because of the superintendence of Father Mack, 
they find every hour spent there interesting. 

Oftentimes when the men are paid off in the 
port they go to the mission and turn their mon- 
ey over to Father Magrath, asking that he send 
it home to a wife or a mother. Sometimes, Fa- 
ther Magrath says, he finds it necessary to talk 
with a neglectful seaman who has dependents 
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inland, but who prefers to spend his money 
riotously while on leave. 

“Such cases are infrequent, however,” said 
Father Magrath. “The men are good men, 
generally, but now and then one gets a few too 
many drinks in him and gets balky. There are 
a few fellows, who haven’t had a drink, who 
will tell you point blank that they are able to 
take care of their own money and themselves. 
I generally size up the man while I am talking 
to him and quickly decide whether or not he will 
come across. If he is very stubborn at the start 
I don’t bother much, rather advise him and then 
let him take the chance.” 

Some of these very men are often among 
those who are robbed by West Street gangs and 
must then seek a loan from Father Magrath. 
These loans are always repaid, because they are 
regarded as sacred. Only the other night, Fa- 
ther Magrath said, a man came in and paid him 
a dollar, saying that he had borrowed it three 
years ago and had not been in port since. 

The mission is not supported by any particu- 
lar fund. The French Line is the only steam- 
ship company assisting in the work, and the 
chief means of support is St. Peter’s Union for 
Catholic Seamen, the members of which share 
in the benefit of five Masses said every week 
for them. 

In connection with the mission, Father Ma- 
grath maintains the Seamen’s Plot in Calvary 
Cemetery, and many times it has been his duty 
to arrange the funeral services and take charge 
of the remains of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
killed abroad and brought to the United States 
for burial. 

The next time you go down to New York, 
whether you intend to take steamer from there 
or not, you will find it interesting to wander 
over to the vicinity of West Street between 
Tenth and Perry. At 422 you will find these 
headquarters of the Catholic men who go to the 
sea in ships. 


Retribution 
NORBERT ENGELS 


Is this the day of reckoning, O Lord? 

For I have reached the summit of the hill 

To You, and find my robes are tattered still, 
And bounded by a single golden cord. 

But oh, the way was rough, and with my sword 
I hewed the brambles and the thorns until 

I saw the light of You, and learned Your will; 
But in the fighting, hands and robes were gored. 
The thread of gold, though, Savior, bore me on 
And upward to the very brink of death; 

And if my soul is scarred, and pale, and drawn 
By sacrilege with every stolen breath, 

Will not the golden cord, and Michael’s brawn 
Take me to You? For I have loved in faith. 
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The Rescue of the Lord 
(Continued from page 394) 


“That was a good joke,” shouted the lad, who 
clapped his hands in glee. 

Then a cloud seemed to sweep over Father 
Gilbert’s face. Nor did he long conceal his 
thoughts. “Not in every case,” he said with 
sorrow in his voice, “can sacrilege be averted. 
On one occasion in the present Mexican perse- 
cution Father Toribio Bracho was carrying a 
pyx containing the Sacred Hosts. On a flimsy 
suspicion he was searched. The pyx was sneer- 
ingly torn from him and the Sacred Contents 
were scattered upon the ground and stamped 
and spat upon. The poor priest could not help 
himself. In fact, he was arrested and taken 
under guard to Mexico City. What became of 
him since I haven’t heard. This happened in a 
Catholic city, the capital of the equally Catholic 
state of Jalisco. In connection with the present 
Mexican tangle I am reminded of an incident in 
the life of Col. Lowe of Batavia, Ohio, of whom 
John Gilmary Shea wrote a biographical sketch 
in 1861. This man had been an officer in the 
Mexican War. His reputation after this war 
was unenviable. It was he who brought what 
was believed to be a consecrated Host from the 
battlefield and kept it in a Church of England 
prayer book where in January 1849 it was 
found by Archbishop Purcell who consumed it.” 

“He surely didn’t know what he was doing,” 
commented the sacristan. 

“TI say he didn’t!” confirmed Jimmie. “How 
could he treat the Lord this way and know bet- 
ter?” 

“To come back to your question, Mr. Dayer, 
about carrying the Blessed Sacrament out of 
the church,” resumed Father Gilbert, address- 
ing the sacristan, “I think it will interest you to 
hear how some brave villagers of Alsace solved 
the question once during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War (1870-1871). The priest of the place 
had departed and the enemy was approaching. 
The sturdy inhabitants of the village called a 
council to deliberate what to do in order to fore- 
stall all danger of sacrilege. One of the citi- 
zens finally remarked: “People, we must save 
the Blessed Sacrament. There is nothing else 
left to do but to bring it to the next town where 
a priest still resides. We ourselves are great 
sinners and are not worthy to carry the Lord in 
our hands. But at home I still have an innocent 
child, who is only three years old. I intend to 
entrust our Lord to him. Let him hold the ci- 
borium containing the Sacred Hosts in his 
hands and then on my arm I shall carry the 
child with the Blessed Sacrament.” The hear- 


ers rejoiced at this proposal and all gathered 
in the church to give the departing Lord an es- 


cort of honor. The father of the child unlockeg 
the tabernacle whilst the child, resting on his 
father’s arm, took the golden ciborium and 
held it on his bosom. This was indeed a touch. 
ing Eucharistic procession in which the tinkling 
of the silver bell blended somewhat with the dis. 
tant roar of the advancing army.” 

At first Jimmie was at a loss for a comment, 
His big blue eyes betrayed wonder. Finally he 
inquired: “Father, did the little boy ever be 
come a priest?” 

“IT am sure I don’t know, Jimmie,” replied 
Father Gilbert. 

“Now run on, Jimmie,” urged Mr. Dayer, “let 
us give Father a rest.” 

“Yes, I need it,” asserted the priest. 

“Well, Father, I thank you ever so much,” 
sang the boy as he literally danced away. 


Spiritual ‘‘Movies’’ 
(Continued from page 400) 


Take an example. You are about to say a 
prayer: the Our Father, the Hail Mary, or any 
other prayer. That is your film. Focus your 
full light of intellect upon it. One by one, in 
clear, bright, definite, arrangement, the persons, 
the things, the ideas, miniatured in your film 
(your prayer), are thrown upon your screen, 
upon your spiritual, immortal soul. They are 
there now in their full grandeur, a grandeur 
that you missed as often as your light was not 
properly focused. Moreover, the soul is not a 
lifeless thing that loses its images as does a 
looking-glass, the moment the object is taken 
away form before it. The soul is a living thing, 
an immortally living thing. It is vitally pene- 
trated, modified, transformed, into something 
better by every clear, bright, spiritual beauty 
that falls upon it. : 


Leading a life of greater self-sanctification, 
means neither more nor less than multiplying 
the number of such happy soul-transformations, 
under the grace-laden influence of well-said 
prayers and well-done deeds. The busy cares 
of a crowded life threaten to overwhelm us 
with purely natural things, or films. We can 
offset such a danger by deeply influencing our 
soul during the moments of real opportunity, 
during our minutes at prayer and our hours in 
the House of God. We must never allow our 
natural activity to degrade our religious exer- 
cises. On the contrary, our religious exercises 
must supernaturalize our natural activity. 

Give spiritual “movies” a second and a third 
thought. Give them a thorough trial, to learn 
how fascinating they are. Spiritual “movies” 
will help you better to visulaize the truths of 
your holy religion. They will help to flood your 
soul with that spiritual beauty that adorns only 
the saints of God. 
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A Shepherd and His Flock 
(Continued from page 396) 


mother drawing the little one close to her side. 
“Like my Jean.” 

The priest looked at the orphan. He did not 
think she resembled either father or mother. 


“T will see about the funeral, make all the ar- 
rangements. This is Saturday—Monday morn- 
ing—at nine, with a Mass.” 

The door opened. 

“It is the doctor,” said little Natalie. “She 
ran to him crying, “M. le Docteur, my papa is 

ead.” 
: “Well—in a way it is better, and I could have 
done nothing for him. Poor Jean!” 

He approached the bed, lifted the cold hand, 
and turned away. 

“Yes, he is dead,” he said. “M. le Curé, shall 
you be going down? I have my little cart.” 

“Yes,” replied the curé. “Iam ready. I have 
promised to arrange for the funeral.” 

“Speak a good word to the undertaker for us 
M. le Curé,” said the grandmother. “We are 
poor and Jean’s sickness has been hard on us.” 

‘Do not worry,” said the priest. “Every- 
thing will be right. God bless you all.” 

When they were on the road, the doctor said: 
“Those three old ones will soon go. Then what 
is to become of the child? Her mother will 
never claim her.” 

“T hope not,” rejoined the priest. 
be a great misfortune.” 

“But who will take her?” 

“The Lord will provide,” said the priest sol- 
emnly. “The little one shall not want.” 

“Another subject for the fund?” said the 
doctor to himself. But made no further re- 
mark. 

He left Father Sylvain at the gate of the 
church. The door was open. Four old women 
and two old men were kneeling on the lower 
step of the sanctuary. 

Mme. Véronique knelt just inside the door. 

“You are earlier than we expected,” she whis- 
pered. “Has he gone?” 

“Yes, mother—and I am going to offer my 
Mass’for the repose of his soul. Tell the oth- 
ers while I vest.” 

“I will. I advised them to go home and get 
breakfast as the time of your return was un- 
certain, but none of them would miss _ their 
nad Communion. Now they can offer it for 

ean.” 

“Mother, will you toll the bell?” asked Father 
Sylvain. “It may bring some others? They 
are always good for Requiems.” 

He passed up the aisle. The bell began to toll, 
and the worshippers near the altar filed out, one 
by one, into the vestibule. When they had re- 


“Tt would 


ceived the information they sought, they went 
quickly back to their places. 

Soon people came running from different 
parts of the village, having dropped their work 
to answer the prayerful summons. 

When Father Sylvain emerged from the sac- 
risty in black vestments and ascended the altar 
steps, there were at least forty persons on their 
knees. Jean Brillant had been well liked in La 
Fontaine. 


All on a Summer’s Cruise 
(Continued from page 399) 


under the trellis overlooking the sea; then we 
were shown through the cloisters and the 
chapel. 

Another wild ride over the mountains, and 
we were at Pompeii—being in the guide’s car, 
we had to hurry to get there before closing 
hour. Pompeii needs little description here— 
smoky Vesuvius forms an impressive back- 
ground: it looks so harmless, but behold the 
ruins at its feet, resembling a huge lion with his 
paw resting on his dead prey! Here we saw 
the unearthed theaters, homes, furniture, and 
statues of the early inhabitants, caught as they 
were by the sudden eruption of Vesuvius and 
the steady downpour of lava—this is practically 
our only means of studying at first hand the 
life of the early Romans. Herculaneum nearby 
is now being unearthed, and will be a close sec- 
ond in interest to Pompeii; however, the lat- 
ter has reigned supreme in her sphere so long 
that no town can ever eclipse her in importance. 

From Pompeii our ride was exceedingly 
rough and uncomfortable; the roads were very 
bad, but were being reconstructed. Handsome 
policemen and soldiers paced up and down the 
dock and even on board our ship, as eager and 
curious as children. I have never seen anything 
more gorgeous in uniform than the Carabinie- 
ri! 

‘We were glad to see our dear old ship again, 
and to go aboard for a night’s rest—for we still 
had much sight-seeing before us! 


Do not lose the oportunity of conversing with 
Jesus after Holy Communion. It is not His 
custom to reward meagerly those who give Him 
shelter.—St. Teresa. 


Recompense 


ALEXANDER J. Copy, S. J. 


The gold before twilight 

Is Day’s guerdon due 

At the portal of sunset 
’Ere Night cometh through. 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Near the home of THE GRAIL is a beautiful grove 
of evergreens, next to a well-kept apple orchard. Among 
the evergreens are a number of red cedars. Reports 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture would disturb 
the harmony of red cedars and red apples. The cedar 
and the apple have a relation—or antagonism—similar 
to that existing between the barberry bush and wheat. 
A fungus will grow for one generation of its existence 
on the one plant, but requires the other plant for the 
other generation of its existence. For years, apple 
tree rust was familiar to scientists, as was also the 
Virginia red-cedar rust, which produces galls. The 
two were supposed to be distinct. But a strange re- 
lationship exists. Spores from the cedar gall are blown 
to the apple leaves and fruit, where it reproduces and 
causes damage within a few weeks, after which the 
spores of this second generation return to the cedar for 
a lifetime of about 22 months. 

—A substitute for a substitute! Guayule (pro- 
nounced gwah-yoo-lay) rubber has been a substitute 
for India rubber. Now a substitute for guayule has 
been found in a species of plant growing in New Mexico 
and southern California. 

—A new aid to the unhatched chick! An air cell 
forms in the large end of an egg, and it is from this 
air cell that the chick receives its first breath of life, 
and through this air cell the chick works its way out of 
the shell. If the air cell be too large or too small, the 
chick will die. The size of the air cell is regulated by 
the amount of evaporation through the egg. A new 
device placed in the incubator will register whether 
the rate of evaporation is correct or not. 

—It is interesting to note the vagaries among cham- 
pions of the extreme evolution hypothesis. Thus, Pro- 
fessor G. Elliot Smith states that the difference be- 
tween the brain of a man and of a monkey is only one of 
quantity. To quote his words: ‘In the anthropoid brain 
are to be recognized all those parts which have become 
so enormous in the human brain. It is the expansion 
of just those parts which have given man his powers 
of feeling, understanding, acting, speaking, and learn- 
ing.’ But others, who have written on the difference 
between man and beast, do not share such opinions. In 
the book entitled ‘The Glands Regulating Human Per- 
sonality,’ Louis Berman, M. D., asserts that the adre- 
nals, two glands just above the kidneys, are the factors 
that determine the difference between man and beast. 
As a matter of fact, men with large brains have often 
been low in intellectual capacity, while men with adre- 
nal disorders have done splendid work for humanity. 
In other words, whilst the extreme evolutionist like 
Sir Arthur Keith, president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, seeks to claim extreme 
evolution as a fact and not a mere hypothesis, the very 
followers disagree among themselves. 


—Seasickness promises to yield to a new invention 
installed on recent ships of the Hamburg line. Seg. 
sickness results from the to-an-fro motion of the ship 
swinging with the waves. The invention consists jn 
certain tanks along the side of the ship, so arranged 
with slits that the inflow and outflow of water on the 
opposite sides of the ship produce a swing in the ship a 
quarter of a wave length different from the swing of 
the ocean waves. The resultant of the two wave lengths 
is a remarkable damping effect on the usual to-and-fro 
motion. 

—Edison seeks rubber from weeds. Every kind of 
rubber plant and every kind of possible rubber-produe- 
ing plant is growing on a special farm in Florida. The 
desert milk weed proves most promising so far,—labo- 
ratory tests show it to contain about five per cent of 
rubber. 

—High blood pressure is claimed as an aid to effi- 
ciency. The reason given at the recent meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science was 
that the higher blood pressure accelerates blood circu- 
lation and thus supplies a greater amount of oxygen 
and food to the body. From this viewpoint a high 
blood pressure indicates a short life but a useful one. 

—Shall we dye to live? A dyestuff, mercurochrome, 
is very efficient for local infections. Injected into the 
blood, it is proving a remarkable aid in cases of blood 
poisoning and general infections. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—Formerly man paid toll in money to travel on the 
dirt roads, now to travel on the concrete, he pays toll 
with his life. 

—Prosperity is often the time when we run up bills 
that worry us during business depression. 

—Many cars run six months ahead of the income. 

—The single-track mind is seldom well ballasted. 

—All sins may be forgiven excepting for the person 
who runs for office. 

—The mathematical machine for solving knotty prob- 
lems might attempt the farm relief. 

—There are only 20,000,000 automobiles in the United 
States, but why do they all persist in getting in the 
road at the same time? 

COLUMBAN Tuuts, 0. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—tThe unique distinction of celebrating their seventy- 
fifth wedding anniversary belongs to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Silwinski of Bay City, Michigan. The aged 
couple are ninety-six years of age. Fifty-eight mem- 
bers of the family attended the celebration. 


—Rev. Bede Oldegeering, O. F. M., who had been 8 
priest for forty-eight years, died at Cincinnati on Nov. 
16. Father Bede was the uncle of three other Francis- 
can priests and of one novice. 
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—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph, who live near Detroit, cele- 
prated their golden wedding early in November. The 
aged couple were the parents of nineteen children, of 
ghom fourteen are still living. These, with twenty 
grandchildren, were present at the celebration. 

—In the year 1827, during the lifetime of the found- 
ress, St. Madeleine Sophia Barat, a colony of Ma- 
dames of the Sacred Heart came to St. Louis under the 
leadership of Madame Philippine Duchesne, the process 
of whose canonization is now on at Rome. Although 
the centenary occurred in May, 1927, the celebration 
was postponed to Nov. 18, 19, 20, 21. Nov. 18 is the 
anniversary of the death of the saintly Philippine 
Duchesne. 

—A wonderful engineering feat—known as the Hol- 
land Vehicular Tunnel—is that of two traffic tubes un- 
der'the Hudson River, which connects New York and 
Jersey City. The tubes, which were opened by President 
Coolidge from the White House on Nov. 12 by electric 
entact, have a capacity of 3,800 vehicles an hour, or 
46,000 per day. Each tube provides a one-way passage 
for slowly-moving vehicles, and another for swiftly- 
moving vehicles, besides a raised sidewalk for pedes- 
trians. These two tunnels, which were under construc- 
tin for seven years, are one and three quarters of a 
mile in length. The cost of construction was forty- 
eight and a half million dollars. Those who make use 
of these ingenious under-water ways pass unconsciously 
beneath the largest ocean-going steamers, such as the 
leviathan, and others setting out for, or arriving from, 
the four points of the compass. 

—The Catholic Church Extension Society announces 
that in the last fiscal year it has collected for the home 
missions-in the United States and its dependencies the 
sum of $1,147,299.00. 

—Ground was broken for the new St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary at Baltimore on November 16 by Archbishop Cur- 
ley. The parishes of the archdiocese pledged a million 
dollars towards the erection of the new building. Of 
this amount all has been paid except $75,000. The 
first Catholic theological seminary in the United States 
was established at Baltimore under Archbishop Carroll. 

—Ceanuri in Viscaya, Spain, a town of 3,000, is said 
to be the native place of 233 religious, who were all 
alive in 1924. At that time the number of men in the 
priesthood and in religious orders was 139 while there 
were ninety-four women in religious orders. 

—The Sister Servants of the Holy Ghost of Perpetual 
Adoration are building at St. Louis, where they will 
soon begin perpetual adoration. The cornerstone of the 
hew convent was laid on October 30. Up to the present 
these nuns, who are strictly cloistered, possess but one 
convent in this country—that at Philadelphia. They 
pray especially for the success of the missions. 

—The United States has lost a warm and sincere 
friend in the death of His Eminence Cardinal Bonzano, 
who passed calmly and peacefully to a better life on 
Nov. 26. Cardinal Bonzano was Apostolic Delegate to 
this country from 1911 to 1923. During those years 
he won the hearts of all. It was a special favor that 
the Holy Father conferred upon us by selecting Car- 


dinal Bonzano as his personal representative to the 
Eucharistic Congress. The first Pontifical High Mass 
that the now deceased Prince of the Church celebrated 
was in the Cathedral at Louisville, Ky., at the opening 
of the convention of the Federated Catholic 
in the summer of 1912. 

—The new home of the Denver Catholic Register was 
solemnly blessed on Nov. 30 with elaborate and impres- 
sive ceremonies by the Rt. Rev. J. Henry Tihen. About 
seventy clergymen were among those present on the 
happy occasion. After the religious services, which took 
place late in the afternoon, the blessing of the building 
and the tenth anniversary of the transfer of Bishop 
Tihen from Lincoln to Denver as Ordinary of that dio- 
cese were celebrated by a banquet given at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel by the Catholic Publishing Society. 

—At the celebration of the golden wedding anniver- 
sary Mass of Mr. and Mrs. George McGhee, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, four sons, all priests of the Franciscan 
Order, assisted. Two daughters, who are religious, 
were present in the sanctuary. Dr. Charles McGhee, a 
fifth son, and Mrs. Dias, a married daughter, were 
present in the body of the church. Mr. McGhee, the 
jubilarian, who has been a noted figure in Catholic life 
in Glasgow for more than half a century, and who is a 
leader of the Franciscan tertiaries, was created a 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great on the 
occasion of the jubilee. 


Societies 


Benedictine 


—The Rt. Rev. Valentine Kohlbeck, O. S. B., superior 
of St. Procopius Abbey at Lisle, Illinois, and Very Rev. 
Valerian Havolic, O. S. B., of the same abbey, both 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of their ordination 
on November 7. 

—The seventieth anniversary of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, occurred on November 10. The 
first academic year of the school establishd at that time, 
which has now grown into a university, opened in a 
log house with five pupils and one professor. Those 
were primitive times in pioneer days on the western 
frontier when savage Indians were still roaming at 
large over the prairies and an attack might be feared at 
any moment. It was the fitful rays of the tallow candle 
at early dawn and at close of day that not only dis- 
pelled the darkness of night but also kindled the torch 
of learning which illumined the intellects of those sturdy 
pioneers. One of those first five students, Anthony 
Edelbrock, later became abbot of St. John’s. The last 
survivor of that first class died on the feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, September 8, 1927. 

—tThe ancient Benedictine Abbey at Neresheim in the 
Jagst District, Germany, has been given back to the 
Order by the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, one of whose 
sons recently entered the Order. 

—Two postulants, one each from England and Fin- 
land, entered the novitiate of the Priory of Amay in 
Belgium on August 2. These two novices are now 
known by the names of Mark and Sergius.—The solemn 
profession of Dom David Balfour, O. S. B., took place 
in the same community on August 20. Two days later 
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the diaconate was conferred upon the newly-professed 
by Mgr. Denis, a Bishop from Jugoslavia. It will be 
recalled that the monks of this community are working 
to unite the oriental church with that of the west. 

—The Archabbey Press at Beatty, Pa., recently is- 
sued Bulletin No. 3 Catholic University of Peking. The 
present number of the Bulletin sets forth “The Need of 
a Sino-Christian Architecture for our Catholic Mis- 
sions,” by Most Rev. Celso Constantini, D. D.; “Glimps- 
es of China,” by Dom Callistus Stehle, O. S. B.: “Ran- 
som Notes on Early Christianity in China,” by Very 
Rev. G. B. O’Toole, Ph. D., D. D.; “The Development 
of Education in China,” by Rev. F. X. Claugherty, LL. 
D. The volume closes with a chronicle of events from 
January to the end of July. 

—Thanksgiving—November 24—was a festive day 
at St. Leo Abbey in Florida. On that occasion took 
place the celebration of the silver jubilee of both the 
Abbey and its venerable superior, the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Henry Mohr, O. S. B., S. T. D. The foundation of St. 
Leo’s was made in 1889. Five years later—Sept. 18, 
1894—the establishment became an independent priory. 
Then, on Sept. 25, 1902, the Holy See raised the priory 
to the rank of abbey, and at the same time confirmed the 
election of the Very Rev. Prior, who, on July 11, 1902, 
had been chosen by the chapter of St. Leo’s as their 
first abbot. The solemn blessing of the new abbot took 
place on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 27, 1902. Dr. Mohr 
was born at Chilicothe, Ohio, in the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, on January 24, 1863. Having made his clas- 
sical studies at Beatty, Pa., he entered the novitiate 
there at St. Vincent’s Archabbey and pronounced his 
vows on July 11, 1882, in the presence of the Rt. Rev. 
Archabbot Boniface Wimmer, O. S. B., who transplant- 
ed the Order to the United States and founded St. 
Vincent’s in 1846. Having been sent to the young 
Benedictine community of Mary Help Abbey, at Bel- 
mont, N. C., he was ordained there on June 22, 1886. 
Spring Hill College, near Mobile, which is conducted 
by the Jesuits, conferred the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology upon Abbot Mohr on July 12, 1906.—On the 
day of the jubilee Rt. Rev. Patrick Barry, S. T. D., 
Bishop of St. Augustine, celebrated Pontifical High 
Mass on a portable altar that had been erected at the 
main portal of the Abbey. Rt. Rev. Vincent Taylor, 
O. S. B., S. T. D., Abbot of Belmont Abbey, North 
Carolina, preached the festive sermon. A number of 
abbots were among the many visitors who attended the 
happy event. May the good Abbot of St. Leo’s, who is 
now reaping the fruits of many years of strenuous 
labor, long live to enjoy an abundant harvest both in 
time and eternity. 

—The texts used on the new feast of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, King, according to Orate Fratres, which quotes 
The Caecilia, were selected by the Rt. Rev. Dom Schu- 
ster, Abbot of St. Paul’s at Rome. Another Abbot, the 
Rt. Rev. Dom Ferretti, President of the Pontifical 
School of Sacred Music at Rome, supplied the melodies. 

—Orate Fratres, the liturgical review, which is pub- 
lished by the Benedictines at St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn., was sent out on its mission—the liturgical 


apostolate—at the beginning of Advent one year ago, 
This excellent review, which appears every four weeks 
(thirteen issues the year), has now entered upon its 
second year. Everywhere it is awaking possibilities 
and arousing interest in the liturgy. The liturgica] 
movement has been inaugurated. Convents, seminaries, 
schools, parishes, individuals have begun to perceive 
the spirit of the liturgy, which before seemed dull and 
lifeless. A new design appears on the cover of Orate 
Fratres for Advent, 1927; larger type graces the 
pages of the review. The principal articles of this 
number are contributed by a secular priest, a Benediec. 
tine, a Jesuit, a lay woman, the editors. May this mes. 
senger of the liturgy meet with unqualified success jn 
helping to bring about a better understanding of the 
sacred liturgy and participation therein by all Catholics, 
not only by priests and religious but by the laity as 
well. 

—Dom Justinian Serédi, 0. S. B., S. T. D., professor 
of Canon Law in the International Benedictine College 
of St. Anselm at Rome, has been named Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Gran and Primate of Hungary. Dom 
Serédi, who is a monk of the Archabbey of St. Martin 
(Martinsberg) in Hungary, holds a number of in- 
portant offices at Rome. He is procurator general of 
the Hungarian Benedictine Congregation, counsellor on 
Ecclesiastical Affairs of the Hungarian Embassy, con- 
sultor of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, con- 
sultor of the Pontifical Commission for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code of Canon Law, porfessor of 
Research in the Vatican Archives, editor of Sources of 
Canon Law. In the codification of Canon Law he was 
a collaborator with Cardinal Gasparri. The newly- 
appointed Cardinal was born April 23, 1884; his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood took place on July 14, 1908. 

—The Mount Angel Magazine, which has been pub- 
lished by the Benedictines of St. Benedict’s Abbey in 
Oregon since 1909, has gone out of existence. It is re 
placed, however, by The Pious Union Monthly, which 
made its bow to the public in November. This new 
monthly, which is the official organ in the United States 
for the Pious Union, will be devoted to St. Joseph in 
the interests of the dying. The proceeds will go towards 
the rebuilding of the theological seminary at Mt. Angel 
that was destroyed in 1925 by fire. While we bid the 
new periodical a hearty welcome, we cannot help think- 
ing that many homes will miss the now defunct Mt. 
Angel Magazine, with its splendid survey of the week, 
editorials, etc. 

—For the second time fire has almost totally de 
stroyed New Subiaco Abbey and College. We were ap- 
prised on Dec. 21 hy telegraphic notice that within 4 
few hours a disastrous fire had laid waste the patient 
labor of years. While the walls of the buildings were 
of rock, the floors and partitions were of combustible 
material. Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to our 
brethren in Arkansas, the more so as their abbey, which 
was founded in 1878, nearly fifty years ago, was 


mothered by members of our own community, which 
in those days was struggling for existence. 
(Continued on page 422) 
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Our Sioux Indian Missions 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Our missionaries, who have gone forth from the home 
of THE GRAIL to the Sioux Indian missions of the 
Dakotas, are: Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., at 
Seven Dolors Mission, Fort Totten, N. D.; Rev. Pius 
Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, O. S. B., at 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Stephan, S. D., — 
freight and express will reach this mission if sent via 
Highmore, S..D.; Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., 
St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, S. D. Express and freight 
are received via Ravinia, S. D. 


A Grateful Missionary 


Last month in “Who is Who on Our Missions” we 
told you briefly of the task of our missionaries and 
how they depend entirely on your aid to carry on their 
great work for the salvation of souls. In a recent letter 
to the editor Father Ambrose expresses his gratitude 
for the help he has received from our readers. “I owe 
yery much,” he says, “to THE GRAIL for the help we 
have received in building our church and for the en- 
couragement given towards building a school for our 
ittle Indians. 
awe will occupy our new church next Sunday (the 
letter is dated Dec. 16) for the first time. It is of the 
Spanish Mission type and will care for about three 
hundred children. There are about two hundred and 
forty Catholic children in the Fort (Government) 
school. This will leave room for about sixty adults an 
children not in school. 

“You may assure the readers of THE GRAIL,” he con- 
tinues, “that they are daily remembered in the prayers 
of the children, the Sisters, and myself. We are mak- 
ing a novena in honor of the Holy Babe of Bethlehem 
for their intentions. 

“Now that our church is a reality may we not hope 
that our visions of a school will also be realized? As 
time passes I become more and more convinced of its 
necessity. Then, too, we have the Little Flower. Sun- 
day the little girls of the mission handed me $22.70— 
the first installment on the purchase of a statue of the 
Little Flower. They want to buy this themselves as a 
token of their gratitude for favors received through the 
intercession of the little Saint, who has become such a 
favorite with them.” 


Mission, is the coldest point in the United States, and 
is in the path of most of the “blows” which come 
down from official headquarters of Jack Frost—Winni- 
peg, Canada—at least, that is what our weather maps 
say. From there on our storms and cold waves come 
southward and then East—unless something intervenes 
to turn them aside, which often hapvens before they 
reach us. 

So we know what an uncompromising land it is in 
which our good missionaries find themselves—a land 
which calls for untiring, heroic work, if one is to live. 
The white man, with his civilized ways and superior re- 
sources, must fight grimly to wrest a living from the 
land. What then of the Indian who fifty years ago was 
still making raids on the edges of civilization, and 
dreaming his little dream of regaining his supremacy 
over the lands which had been so ruthlessly taken from 
him? For centuries back, living wild, untrained, chil- 
dren of Nature and of the soil, it is a hard, uphill 
grind for them to change their ways and nature; the 
white man’s way is hard, exacting, to their wild, native 
instincts. 

But the white man has won in the struggle, and it is 
now the white man’s God-given duty to bring these 
poor, neglected children of the forest and the prairie, 
to a better way of living than they have ever known. 
In their rough, untutored state, they acknowledged 
what many a modern, over-educated philosopher of to- 
day denies—that there is a Great Spirit over all. The 
modernists deny what was perfectly apparent to the 
simple savage—that there must be a great ruling Spir- 
it, Who governs all things in Heaven and earth. 

Yet, though they offered sacrifice of a rude, primeval 
kind to this Great Spirit, they indulged in many kinds 
of superstitions besides. Their medicine men were re- 
ligiously believed and looked up to, and weird incanta- 
tions and ceremonies were the order of the day. 


The Missionary’s Work 


It was here that the missionary’s great work came in, 
and it took centuries to finally break down that bar- 
rier of savagery which the first heroic missionary 
priests encountered. To-day the Indian, after centuries 
of battling against 








Let the generosity ~ 
of these little ones 
serve as a stimulant 
tothose who are able 
to give an alms.— 
(Editor’s Note?) i 


Winter 
in Earnest 


And now winter is 
here in real earnest 
—oh, yes, he has 
been working hard 
on the job since 
November, but now 
he is acting as if he 
has a permanent 
lease on the neigh- 
borhood. Devil’s 
Lake, you know, 
which is very close 
to Father Ambrose’s 








WAITING AT CHAPEL DOOR FOR MASS ON SUNDAY 
ST. PAUL’S MISSION, MARTY, S. D. 


the resistless tide of 
civilization, is at 
last in the gentle, 
receptive mood, 
where he can be 
taught the things he 
must know in order 
to live successfully 
in the white man’s 
world. But in reduc- 
ing him down to this 
gentle state, he 
stands helpless, 
robbed of all his old 
means of livelihood 
—bewildered, un- 
certain, dependent 
as a child. 

The old Indians 
find it hard to 
change themselves— 
almost anybody will 
admit that after a 
lifetime spent in 
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certain set habits, one changes to other things with 
difficulty and distaste. So it is with them, though lit- 
tle by little the older folks are beginning to see the 
light—they gladly turn to white man’s work, whenever 
it is to be had, and accept the white man’s Faith, with 
its high-souled promise of Heaven shining on the hori- 
zon of Life. 


The Indian Child the Hope of the Future 


Mostly it is through the little children going to the 
mission schools that the older Indians receive the light 
of Faith. These little ones come home on vacations, 
with new, orderly habits, kneel and pray morning and 
evening, show their little rosaries, medals, holy pic- 
tures, exvlain the meaning of them. And the parents, 
interested in spite of themselves, are drawn insensibly 
toward this new, beautiful religion of a loving God, 
suffering to redeem His people—they can understand 
such heroism, since their own stock comes down through 
generations of brave, fearless, stoical people, who know 
how to admire silent suffering and sacrifice. 

They are drawn by the pictures of Mary, the faith- 
ful, undaunted Mother of the silent, suffering Christ, 
and again their admiration is awakened. They begin to 
ask questions, and the children, well instructed by the 
good mission sisters, know their answers. Though si- 
lent, untalkative and undemonstrative, as a rule, the 
Indian has a heart; he has been known to shed tears 
during a Good Friday sermon, when the missionary de- 
scribed the painful Way of the Cross, and few eyes are 
dry on the beautiful Spring morning when a proces- 
sion of First Communicants approach the Holy Table, 
looking so sweet and devout in their white dresses and 
veils, and neat suits. 

Many and many a parent has been drawn to the font 
of baptism by the mission pupil who brought his re- 
ligious knowledge home, and retold all the catechism 
and Bible History lessons he learned while at school. 
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Teach the Young Generation 


Never was the time more opportune than now for the 
teaching of this new, young generation, all the things 
which it is impossible to make the older Indians accept, 
In our mission schools, the boys and girls are taught 
many things besides their school lessons. The boys learn 
how to farm and take care of livestock, besides learn. 
ing carpentering, shoe repairing, and other useful 
trades in the industrial departments. The girls learn 
to cook, bake, churn, sew, and launder clothing proper- 
ly. All this is outside their regular school lessons, to 
which as much time is devoted as in any ordinary 
school. This keeps the youngsters very busy indeed, but 
they have their regular play time too. 


Many of these little ones come to the mission at four 
or five years of age, some later on. The parents move 
about a lot; their abodes are, for the most part, 
makeshift affairs, and it takes but a few seconds to de- 
cide to leave a certain locality and settle in another, 
should there be promise of a job and a livelihood there, 
So oftentimes, the children are taken out of one school 
and placed in another, not always in a Catholic one. 
The older folks do not always take religion into account, 
and think one school is as good as another. But where 
the whole family has been converted, they will usually 
remain close enough to the mission to be able to attend 
Mass and the sacraments, and for the little ones to go 
to the mission school. 


Be Loyai to our Catholic Missions 


“The mills of God grind slowly,” and it takes long 
for the leaven of the faith to be sown in that vast, 
untilled land, where many, many souls still wander 
about “unharvested.” It will still take years of steady 
hammering away by our faithful missionaries before 
the real results will show up. “Get them young,” is the 
missionary’s motto. He feels that if the child begins at 
the mission school, and returns each September until he 
graduates, he will have a solid foundation of Faith to 
build on—and not only Faith, but much other, useful, 
civilized knowledge. Let these carefully trained boys 
and girls grow up into men and women, and they will 
carry with them this priceless knowledge wherever they 
go, and desire that their children likewise share in it. 
Thus will they be more fit to enter the world and fend 
for themselves, instead of being helpless and dependent 
upon the Government, and any charity that may present 
itself. 

(Continued on page 429) 
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MY DEAR GIRLS AND BOYS:—A long time ago 
there was a little boy whose duty it was to take care 
of his father’s sheep. This little boy was called David. 
The sheep loved him because he was so kind to them. 

God saw how kind David was to his sheep and how 
obedient he was to his father, and He knew that David 
would make a better king than Saul and He chose him 
to be king. God told the chief of all the priests to 
anoint David’s head with oil as a sign that he was 
to be king. 

When the priest came to David’s home, his father 
brought all his brothers to be anointed, too, but the 
priest would not mark them with oil for it was David 
whom God wanted. To mark with oil means to anoint, 
and to anoint is to show that the person has been chos- 
en for a very important task. 

After David became king, he wanted to be kind to 
his people and be their shepherd. 

Now, Our Blessed Lord was a descendant of David. 
The Blessed Virgin Mary could trace her family history 
back to David, and since Our Lord was Mary’s Son, 
He, too, was descended from David. David was a shep- 
herd boy. Our Lord is called the Good Shepherd. Of 
course, He never looked after sheep as David did, but 
He looks after sheep that are more important, men and 
women and boys and girls. He called all of us His 
sheep, and He wants to lead us to Himself in the 
Blessed Sacrament as David led the sheep to the grassy 
fields and to the running brooks. 

If we become sick, that is, if we sin, He will look 
after us by forgiving us in the sacrament of penance as 
David took care of the sick sheep. That is why we 
have a picture of Our Lord carrying a sheep. The 
sheep is one of us. 

David was a King. Our Lord is the King of our 
souls. 

Our Lord was the first priest. He was the greatest 
of all the priests. He said the first Mass at the Last 
Supper on Holy Thursday when He changed bread and 
wine into His Body and Blood. 

He did not have to have His hands anointed with oil. 
The miracles that He wrought showed that He was 
not only a priest, but that He was the greatest priest 
that ever lived. ° 


Mother-Love 


KATE AYERS ROBERT 


A little Child was born one night 
And laid in a manger bare. 

No earthly comforts did He know 
Save that of a Mother’s care. 


"Twas all He craved of earthly goods,— 
A heart that was fond and true. 

He knew that mother-love alone 
Could survive what He came to do. 


He nestled in her arms and heard 
Her heart thrill at every breath, 
And knew her steadfast loyal love 
Was His throughout life and in death. 


Pat on the Chains 


“Most certainly I put on the chains. I wouldn’t at- 
tempt to drive on a slippery road like this without 
chains,” said father in reply to mother’s question. It 
was a rainy day and the streets were slippery and un- 
less the wheels were equipped with chains the car would 
slide all around and bump into telephone poles or into 
other cars. The chains help to keep the car from slid- 
ing. 

Little Martha sat very quiet as if she were thinking 
hard, and then she said: “Sister told us that our souls 
are traveling along a slippery road and that the devil 
is always trying to have us bump into sin and get up- 
set, but that if we say our prayers every night and 
morning we shall be protected as chains protect auto- 
mobile tires.” 

“That is a very good comparison,” said her mother, 
“and I hope you will always be faithful in saying your 
prayers daily.” 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


THE 





Epiphany 
Written for THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 
By ROUMILDA WITCHER 


The Magi and the Shepherds 

Came from the far-off East, 
To find the New Born Infant, 
And Celebrate His feast. 


They had heard the angels singing, 
As they awoke at night, 

And they were greatly frightened, 
When they beheld the sight. 


They brought Him many presents, 
And adored on bended knee 
Their Infant Christ and Savior, 
Whom they had come to see. 


What Saint’s Name is Yours? 


The ebb of Christian sentiment and the flow of 
modern paganism are visible in many ways, sometimes 
plainly, sometimes obscurely. The late, lamented Mon- 
signor Benson strove in his modern novels to re-intro- 
duce the supernatural, or, to reveal its presence in daily 
life, and no fact or circumstance was too insignificant to 
escape being pressed into the service of religion. 

Catholics feel the influence of the prevailing indiffer- 
entism and manifest their partial submission to it in 
quite a few ways, and it is to one of these attention is 
here drawn. We refer to the growing custom of giving 
children names, merely secular, or fanciful (or roman- 
tic, instead of names redolent of Catholic times and 
Catholic faith. You hear Frank called and you think 
of a St. Francis, but are told, a trifle apologetically, 
the boy’s full name is Franklin (the patron saint of 
worldliness), and another child of Mother Church govs 
through life, half-denatured, as Emerson a (model of 
petty intolerance). There are worse examples; and as 
for the girls it would be almost a shame to pen some 
of the names inflicted on them by mothers, temporarily 
lacking in common sense and devoid of regard for the 
heroines of the faith. The friends of God, whom He 
has honored exceedingly, are ignored and, in a way, are 
dishonored by those who seek His pardon and ask their 
intercession. 

There is something in a name, as the Scriptures 
prove in the cases of Sarah, Peter, Paul and others, 
and there is something in it, when the name summons 
up a picture of heroism, of noble service to God and 
man, and causes many a prayer to ascend heavenward, 
and in a name which honoring a friend of God, invites 
us to seek his help, and arouses us to imitation of his 
virtue. Oh, by no means, do good names always accom- 
plish all this, but they do, at least, awaken good 
thoughts now and then, and may prove an incentive to 
virtue. They speak of heaven, whereas, secular and 
vain names have little or no inspiration and breathe 
only of earth. Catholic names are an influence especial- 
ly if parents tell their children the story of their patron 
saints. 

A little colored lad burdened with Romulus Remus, is 
not more absurd than some of our children laboring 
under Cleveland or Wilson. There is no harm to pre- 
fer, with Plato, nice sounding names, but seek them in 
the New Testament, or litanies or in the lives of the 
Saints. Do not select, as some have selected, names 
more suggestive of, let us say, the harem than of the 
Temple. 

“Do you renounce the Devil with all his works and 
pomps?” “We do,” and then you chose for the help- 
less infant a name of “pomp,” which choice is one of 
his works, or, at least, one not made under the prompt- 
ing of your Guardian Angel. What an idea, to dedicate 
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“a temple of the Holy Ghost” under the name of 
pagan, or heretic, or infidel! Even Socrates advised 
parents to give the names of virtuous persons to their 
children to encourage them to imitate their example, 
By giving the name of an angel or saint, you honor ap 
inhabitant of heaven and you place your child under his 
special protection and at the same time give it a model, 

To encourage the giving of suitable names and to in- 
crease piety toward our patron saint, the Church at the 
request of an American priest, has attached indulgences 
to a prayer, which is short and easily memorized. 


Patrone, cujus nomen est et meum, 

O memor esto mei apud Deum: 

Ora pro me ut semper recte vivam, 
Fidemque servem atque pugna vincam. Amen. 


O glorious saint, whose name I bear, 
In thy prayers I ask a share: 
Obtain me grace to do what’s right, 
To keep the faith and win the fight. Amen. 
The English version is likewise approved. 
This prayer forms a suitable twin to the Angel Guar- 
dian prayer: 


Angel of God, my guardian dear, 

To whom His love commits me here 
Ever this day be at my side 

To light and rule, to guard and guide. 


INDULGENCES FOR PRAYER TO PATRON SAINT 


1. 100 days’ indulgence as often as said. 

2. Plenary once a month, on any day selected, if 
prayer has been said daily. 

8. Plenary Oct. 2, if prayer has been said morning 


and evening for a year. (This will probably be 
changed so that the indulgence can be gained on 
the Saint’s own day.) 

4. Plenary at hour of death under the usual condi- 
tions, if the prayer has been frequently recited 
during life. E. P. GRAHAM. 


Winter Fun 


M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


I love the noises in the trees, 

When Billie Wind begins to blow: 
When Jackie Frost, my nose will seize, 
Here’s Jerry Ice and Jimmie Snow. 


If you’re big folks, how can you tell 
What fun it is? You never know 

How glad I clap my hands and yell 

For Jerry Ice and Jimmie Snow. 


For red-nosed Jackie Frost now brings 
The fun that only he can show; 

So many, many jolly things, 

With Jerry Ice and Jimmie Snow. 


When these three jolly boys we see, 
We can’t sit still or be too slow 

At pond or slide, where we can be 
With Jerry Ice and Jimmie Snow. 


O Billie Wind! I hear you say: 
“Come hurry on! It’s time to go!” 
Let’s hurry, so that long we stay 
With Jerry Ice and Jimmie Snow. 


Asked to write a sentence containg the word boy- 
cott, the pupil handed in the following: “It rained 
last night and the ‘boy caught’ an awful cold.”—Ex. 
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Faith 


(A Child Waiting at the Tabernacle Door) 
ELIZABETH VOSS 


My Jesus, how I long for Thee.... 
Then come, oh, come to me! 

I bring a rose, a lily white, 

Like candles sweet and bright. 
Whose incense lifts my voice to Thee 
In praise. O Jesus, mild, 

Thou too wert once a little child 
Like me, and Thou wilt hear 

And answer every child’s low prayer. 


LETTER BOX 


(All letters for the CHILDREN’S CORNER should be ad- 
dressed to AGNES BROWN HERING, Royal, Nebraska.) 


SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with.pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil; use only one side of the paper. Your writing 
should be so legible that the typesetter can read your 
letter with ease. Your work should be neat. 

Leave a margin of one inch at the left edge of the 
paper and about half an inch at the right. 

Place your name on the right and your age on the 
left at the top. 


Use correct English; do not misspell any words. 





If any of the members of THE CORNER have not re- 
ceived the “Fidelity Buttons” that they have earned, 
we hope they will write and ask for them. 

If California Poppy of Los Angeles will send us her 
street and number, the next button that is mailed her 
will not be returned uncalled for. 


FIDELITY BUTTON WINNERS 


Josephine Rogers, Box 28, New Haven, Ky. 

Rose Vene, 1287 Boscobel Ave., New York City. 
Emma Staes, 1552 Juneway Terrace, Chicago IIl. 
Margaret Devanny, 3229 N. 21 St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mildred Landy, 34 Portland Pl., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Helen Schepens, 519 W. 160 St., New York City. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF BUTTONS RECEIVED 
Virginia Glassco, 608 Glengarry Ave., Windsor, On- 


tario. 
Mildred Romes, 4220 Bell St., Norwood, O. 
Amelia Tillona, 269 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 
Harriet Suchomski, 1758 W. 18 St., Chicago, Il. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Catherine A. Reilly, Seton Hospital, Riverdale, N. Y. 
Joseph Smith, 711 E. 8th St., New Albany, Ind. 
, Mary Margaret A’Hearn, 107 Woodworth Ave., Jo- 
iet, Ill. 
Catherine McManus, 3100 Washington Ave., Cairo, Ill. 
Jane A’Hearn, 107 Woodworth Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Francis Goodman, R. R. No. 6, Lexington, Ky. 


Note:—A few of the names were so poorly written 
that it was very difficult for the editor to read them. 
If any names are misspelled, consider yourselves at 
least partly to blame. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

I have never written to you but I hope I will make up 
for lost time. I am not a subscriber to the Grail but 
Ihave been able to read it by borrowing the magazine 
from a friend. I am fifteen and attend Theodore 
Roosevelt High School. I am in the third term. Oh! 
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Aunt Agnes, I wish I could meet your niece Mary 
Roberts, for she likes everything I do. I hope Mary 
will see my letter. (If I have luck enough to have 
this printed.) I belong to the Junior Newman Club 
in our school for three terms. This month we are go- 
ing to have a Communion Breakfast at Hotel Astor. 
Well, it seems as if I’m writing a very long letter 
for the first time, so I close, hoping to be Another new 


niece. Rose Vene, 1287 Boscobel Ave., New York. 
P. S. Won’t some Cornerites please write to me? 
a ae 


I’d love to write to them. R. V 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Will somebody move over just a little and let me 
join your happy band? I will try to follow all the rules 
if there are any to follow. 

I have been reading the interesting letters in the 
Grail, and decided I would like to see my letter among 
the many. 

I am sixteen years old, and go to St. Catherine’s 
High School, which is taught by the Ursuline Sisters. 

Now, I want both boys and girls who are near my 
age to write to me, and I promise a prompt reply. — 
I remain, Yours Grail-ingly, Josephine Rogers, New 
Haven, Ky., Box 28. 

Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I am trying to write my first letter to the corner. I 
am twelve years old and in seventh grade at St. Jerome 
school. I will endeavor to answer all letters. Please, 
girls and boys, won’t you write me a letter? I’d love 
to answer them. Vera, I wish to congratulate you ori 
the fine letter you wrote. I read it several times and 
still could read it more.—I am Your niece, Emma Staes, 
1552 Juneway Terrace, Chicago, Il. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time I am writing to the “Corner.” 
We have received the “Grail” for several years. I have 
been reading the “Letter Box” with much interest. I 
am now twelve years of age and am in the eighth grade 
of St. Augustine’s School, taught by the Sisters of 
Christian Charity. I would like to become a Cornerite. 
Wishing the “Corner” success, I remain, Your new 
niece, Margaret Devanny, 3229 N. 21 St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is my first letter to the corner and I hope it is 
accepted. I have a sister in the convent in Penn. I 
am twelve years old and in the seventh grade. I go to 
the Sacred Heart School a few blocks from my home. 
I thought I would have enough ambition to write to you 
if my sisters did. Hoping Mr. Wastebasket does not 
receive it, I remain, Mildred Landy, 34 Portland Pl., 
Yonkers, N. Y 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 


This is only the second time I wrote to you although 
we have been receiving the “Grail” for two years. 

I received a letter from a priest in India asking me 
to send him some things for the boys he has charge of. 
I am sure some of the other “Cornerites” received a 
letter from him, if not, don’t you think it would be nice 
if they would save old books or magazines and send 
them to him? If they want to know who to send things 
to they can write to me and I will tell them. 

I would just love to have any girls or boys of my 
age (11 years) or younger to write to me, I am your 
niece, Helen Schepens, 519 West 160 St., New York 
City. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I received your letter and also my Fidelity Pin. My 
pin is very pretty and I like it very much. Thanks, 
I won it with my 


very much for awarding it to me. 








first letter to the Club Corner. Thanks also for print- 
ing my letter. I felt very proud to have it in the 
Grail. I correspond with Tillie Hall of New Haven, 
Ky. I am in the seventh grade this year. I enjoy go- 
ing to school, for I have a very nice teacher. Her name 
is Sister Adele. We have eighteen class rooms in our 
school this year and have thirteen nuns teaching. We 
also have five lay teachers. Our superior does not 
teach school this year. We have an Elocution class, a 
church singing class, a gym class, besides a music class. 
Any person would enjoy going to school in our fine 
buildings. 

Dear Aunt Agnes, I wish I could have a correspond- 
ent from every state in the United States. I oniy 
have one now, so, dear cornerites, please, at once, write 
to me. I will answer all letters. 

Aunt Agnes, I will close now hoping to see my letter 
in print sometime.—I remain, Mildred Romes, 4220 
ell St., Norwood, Ohio. 





Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I received my Fidelity Button some time ago and I 
was very pleased with it. I am very proud of it and 
thank you sincerely.... Best wishes to the Cornerites. 
—yYours respectively, Virginia Glassco, 608 Glengarry 
Ave., Windsor, Ontario. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I received the Grail for the November issue, and was 
tickled pink to find my name among the Fidelity But- 
ton Winners. 

We’ve had quite a flood in Hartford. I work on the 
ninth floor and our windows overlook the Connecticut 
River. The water kept rising a foot every hour. 

People with large families were driven from their 
homes. A great many of cellars were full of water. 
They pumped water out of the Hotel Bond and all 
large buildings. 

We had a midnight show for the benefit of the homes 
that were destroyed and it was a great success. The 
flood has caused a great deal of damage throughout 
the New England States. Hoping this letter has not 
tired you, I remain your newly found niece, Amelia 
Tillona, 269 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


*‘Exchange’’ Smiles 


“Johnny, would you like to be president of the United 
States?” asked the teacher. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Johnny, “I’d rather have a 
steady job.” 


“What is your father’s name, Ruth?” 
teacher as she took the little girl’s name. 

“Daddy,” came the answer. 

“Yes, dear, but what does your mother call him?” 

“Oh, she don’t call him anything; she likes him.” 


inquired the 


“How did my little girl get along to-day with her 
music lesson, and did she like her teacher?” asked the 
fond mother. 

“T just did fine, but the professor is so religious?” 

“How do you know that he is religious?” 

“Because, when I was in the middle of my exercise, 
he put his head in his hands and said: ‘Oh, Lord.’” 


The teacher, who had just told her class all about 
the discovery of America, ended with the words: “And 
this happened more than 400 years ago.” ° 

“Oh, teacher,” exclaimed Tommy, who had listened 
very attentively, “you have a good memory.” 


Three smiles make one grin. 
Three grins make one laugh. 
Three laughs make one happy.—Ex. 
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Josiah Jones, a humble man, 

Sent a five-dollar bill for a “get-rich” plan. 
He got it—and, well, anyhow— 

Josiah Jones still follows the plow.—Ex. 


Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 416) 


that sufficient benefactors may be found to enable the 
monks of New Subiaco to carry on their work of prais- 
ing God in choir and instructing youth. Subiaco, Ark. 
is their post office address. 

—The Rt. Rev. Bertrand Dolan, O. S. B., first abbot 
of St. Anselm’s Abbey, Manchester, N. H., was solemnly 
blessed on Dec. 21. The imposing ceremonies took 
place in the cathedral at Manchester with the Rt. Rey. 
George Albert Guertin, D. D., officiating. The assist- 
ants of Abbot Dolan during the ceremony were the Rt, 
Rev. Ernest Helmstetter, O. S. B., Abbot of Newark, 
N. J., and the Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., Arch- 
abbot of St. Vincent in Pennsylvania. The impressive 
ceremonies prescribed by the ritual in the solemn bless- 
ing of an abbot are very similar to those appointed for 
the consecration of a bishop. 


’ 


—In an automobile accident that occurred on Dec. 16 
Rev. Luke Etlin, 0. S. B., of Conception Abbey in Mis- 
souri, met with sudden death. The deceased was born 
in Sarnen, Switzerland, Feb. 28, 1864. Having com- 
pleted his preparatory studies at Engelberg in his na- 
tive land, Father Luke came to America in 1886. En- 
tering the novitiate at Conception, he made his religious 
profession there on Nov. 13, 1887. The sacred order of 
priesthood was conferred upon him on Aug. 13, 1887. 
Shortly thereafter the young priest was appointed 
chaplain to the Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion at the near-by convent of Clyde. Here he spent all 
the fruitful years of his priestly life. Father Luke 
was architect and artist. Not only was the beautiful 
chapel of Perpetual Adoration at the convent designed 
by him and erected under his supervision, but also the 
convent buildings.—Tabernacle and Purgatory, a Eu- 
charistic monthly, was plblished under his supervision 
and direction, as were also many religious booklets. 
Since the World War he had gathered much money and 
sent it to Europe especially to the impoverished con- 
vents and seminaries. Many were the scholarships 
that he was enabled to establish in the seminaries of 
Germany and Austria. Indeed, so numerous were the 
benefits he bestowed upon stricken Europe that the 
present Pope, Pius XI, is said to have called him “the 
most charitable man in the world.” Great is his loss to 
Conception Abbey, of which he was a zealous and exem- 
plary monk, but his death is a severe blow to the faith- 
ful community where he was more than a_ father 
throughout so many years. The Eucharistic Presence 
had an attraction for Father Luke. It was his custom 
to spend more than an hour on his knees each night in 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. If he be not 
yet in possession of eternal bliss, God grant that he 
may soon behold face to face Him Whom he was wont 
to worship under the sacramental veils. R. I. P. 
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Our Frontispiece 


The death of one year and the birth of another ad- 
monishes us of the fleetness of time that bears us on 
like an unstemmed torrent to the boundless sea of 
eternity, the goal of the numbered days of our mortal 
life. What is the purpose of our short pilgrimage on 
earth! It is to go to God on the surest, straightest, 
shortest way. It is to model our life on the thoughts, 
words, and deeds of Christ, Who came to teach us the 
way to heaven by word and deed. As we gaze upon the 
Divine Child, painted by the artist Lauenstein, we seem 
to hear Him repeat the words placed on His lips by the 
author of the Imitation: “Follow me. I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. Without the Way, there is no 
going; without the Truth, there is no knowing; with- 
out the Life, there is no living. I-am the Way which 
thou must follow; the Truth which thou must believe; 
the Life which thou must hope for. I am the straight- 
est Way, the sovereign Truth, the true Life, the blessed 
Life, an uncreated Life. If thou abide in My Way, 
thou shalt know the Truth, and the Truth shall de- 
liver thee, and thou shalt attain to Life everlasting.” 
Must we not, then, make it our “chief study to meditate 
on the life of Jesus Christ”? (Imit. I, 1.) Fr. Ge 


The ‘‘Margarita’’” 
(Continued from page 404) 


in perfect privacy in the great outdoors. A 
“formal” canopied roof garden ornamented 
with gracefully-designed stone vases on the cor- 
ners is situated at the top of the building. It 
is to be furnished with tables and deck chairs. 
Residents will be permitted to entertain lady 
and gentlemen guests on the “formal” roof- 
garden. These roof terraces are covered with 
quarry tile. 

Such are the accommodations, conveniences, 
and comforts of the “Margarita.” Surely one 
can not imagine a home more completely fulfill- 
ing the dreams and yearnings of a young girl. 
Among its inmates how intense must be the 
feeling of absolute shelter and security, the joy 
of congenial companionship, and the uplifting, 
soothing influence of artistic surroundings. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—While with us November went out smiling and 
December came in with calm visage, our neighbors to 
the North in Canada, according to locality, were having 
from 20 to 45 degrees below zero. Changing his tac- 
ties in our more favored clime, the weather man next 
sent Mercury speeding down on winged feet close to 
the zero mark. Then quickly recalling this fleet-footed 
messenger, he lavished upon us springtime zephyrs, 
and, to make the delusion more complete, deluged us 
with rains that filled the Anderson valley to the like- 
hess of a mighty river. 

—On Dec. 3, the feast of St. Francis Xavier, patron 


of the diocese of Indianapolis, the lay brothers Francis 
Xavier, Wolfgang, Chilian, and Felix pronounced their 
final vows at Solemn High Mass which was celebrated 
by Father Prior. 

—Our community mourns the loss of Brother Joseph, 
who died of cancer at St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville, 
on the first day of December. The funeral was held 
from the Abbey Church on the fifth. The mortal re- 
mains were carried to the little God’s Acre on the 
hillside where rest those of the community who had 
preceded him into the valley of death.—Venerable with 
grey beard and whitened locks, which likened him not 
a little to some representations of his patron saint, 
Brother Joseph spent the many years of his community 
life plying his trade of carpenter, joiner, and expert 
cabinet maker. Numerous memorials are left to praise 
his skill, especially the beautiful oak furniture in the 
sacristy of the Abbey Church. His most conspicuous 
monument, however, is the delicately carved throne, 
likewise of native oak, which graces the sanctuary of 
the church. A hidden life of prayer, and work sanc- 
tified by prayer, exemplifying the Benedictine motto— 
“pray and work”—characterized the humble Brother 
whose death we are chronicling. Born Feb. 4, 1855, at 
Herrischried in Baden, Brother Joseph came as a young 
man to St. Meinrad to be enrolled among the sons of 
St. Benedict and thus to consecrate his life to the 
service of God. For forty-five years he faithfully 
kept the vows he made to God on Oct. 21, 1882. Be- 
sides the many good works offered up in the community 
for a deceased brother, each priest celebrates three 
holy Masses for the repose of his soul, while five Masses 
are offered up for each deceased priest. Moreover, for 
each deceased member of the monastery the so-called 
Gregorian Masses (thirty consecutive Masses) are of- 
fered up. 

—At Pontifical High Mass on the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception two clerics of the community, Fr. 
Jerome Palmer and Fr. Urban Knapp, made their sol- 
emn profession before the Rt. Rev. Abbot, who was 
celebrant of the Mass. The great organ, which had 
been silent for some weeks because it was undergoing 
repairs, could be used again, at least in part. The 
equipment of the organ now has electric connections 
throughout. A modern console and additional com- 
binations that have been added give us practically a 
new organ. 

—During Ember Week nine seminarians went to In- 
dianapolis to receive minor and major orders respective- 
ly from the hands of the Ordinary of the diocese, Rt. 

tev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D. Michael O’Maley re- 
ceived the tonsure and the minor orders of ostiary and 
lector, while Paul Ofer received those of exorcist and 
acolyte. The subdiaconate and the diaconate were 
conferred upon Francis Fellmann and Benjamin Ka- 
minsky, for the diocese of San Antonio. Five others 
were promoted to the diaconate: Leo Jenne, William 
Jarboe, Carolus Poole, for Louisville; James Nichol, 
for Kansas City; Armand Weber, for San Antonio. 


—December 22 saw an exodus of students depart for 
Most of the priests of the 


the Christmas holidays. 
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community were sent out to take charge of missions or 
to assist pastors in their clerical duties at Christmas. 
About eighteen of the 350 or more students remained 
here to spend the holidays with us. 

—The mid-year retreat for our community will begin 
on the evening of Jan. 29 and close with Vespers on 
Feb. 3. The student body will go into retreat on the 
evening of Jan. 30. The final exercise will be in the 
forenoon of Feb. 3 


Book Notices 


The Lamp of De stiny (by Isabel C. Clarke; price, 
$2. 50; postage 15¢; Benziger Brothers). This story 
is a great practical lesson of an exponent of advanced 
pedagogical research. It holds the reader’s interest to 
the last. A. B. 

The same publishers have sent us also Mississippi's 
Blackrobe, a story of Father Marquette, by Neil Boy- 
ton, S. J., (price, $1.25; postage 10¢.) The author 
presents an Indian story concerning the adventures of 
Father Marquette and Louis Joliet exploring the Great 
Water. It is well written and full of exciting —— 


From the Christopher Publishing House, Boston: 


Indecision, by Claire M. Stieff; (price $2.00 net) is a 
tale of a fine old Maryland family. It is a clean, ro- 
mantic story which one can enjoy. A. B. 

The White Girl of Spirit Island, by George W. 
Greene, (price $1.75), is a good clean story, full of 
action. It depicts the hero and heroine as characters 
who are good, and pure, never losing sight of the fact 
that God is our father who watches over us. A. B. 

The Tapestry of Time, By Isabell C. Crawford, 
(price $2.50).—‘‘Weighing the history of the past, we 
cannot be insensible of the fact that nations struggle to 
an apex of achievement, where for a fraction of time 
thev hang poised, ere they gradually return to the 
oblivion whence they sprang.” The author has a way 
of keeping the reader interested from the first page to 
the last. A. B. 


Primary Education, by Helen A. Whiting; (142 
pages; price $2.00). This is a book for teachers—a 
manual of method for the first four years. It is replete 
with suggestions that will make both teaching and 
learning more interesting and successful. Though the 
book is intended for teachers of the lower grades, there 
is much helpful information in it for teachers of all 
grades. 


His Mother, A life history of Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, by Alice W. Darton. (The Macmillan Company 
Publishers, New York; price $2.25). 

To write a history of the Blessed Mother is a difficult 
task. As the authoress in the prologue says, she pre- 
sents Mary in this book but as child, maiden, wife, 
mother—the woman who lived, worked, suffered, loved 
and persevered, she presents her as a person just as her 
neighbors and friends considered her. Hence one must 
not expect erudition of the exegetes or theologians. It 
is pleasant reading. A. 


Youth’s Pathfinder, Heart to heart chats with Catho- 
lic young men and women, by Rev. Fulgence Meyer, 

F. M., Missionary; published by St. Francis Book 
Shop, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1927. 

It is a timely book. The author aims not to find fault 
with, scold, discourage youth, but rather to advise, en- 
lighten, guide, and encourage. The titles of the various 
chapters show us the thoroughness in the treatment of 


his subject. May it find many readers, especially among 
the youth. A. B. 


Christian Marriage, by Daniel A. Lord, S. J.; | (The 
Queen’s Work Press, 3115 South Grand Boulevard, S$¢t, 
Louis, Mo.) is a clear, modern explanation of the Sage. 
rament of Matrimony, its purpose, its sacredness, its 
duties; A survey of the Christian principles that must 
guide the lives of Christian parents and those contem- 
plating Matrimony. A. B. 

Another booklet by the same author is A Novena in 
Honor of the Little Flower. This latter pamphlet con- 
tains nine chapters on the virtues of the saint with a 
special prayer for each day. Friends of this modern 
saint will welcome the novena. A. B. 

The Parish Priest-Missionary—A Collection of Best 
Short Stories from Actual Life, which is edited and 
published by the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 
(St. Joseph’s Convent, 328 West 71st Street, New York 
City, price $3.00), is a book for everyone, a revelation 
to many. Few know about the work of the new re 
ligious society called Parish Visitors of Mary Immacu- 
late. It was first a lay movement but gradually found 
definite shape in an institute of consecrated missionary 
women. The volume contains stories from actual life 
exemplifying parochial zeal. The city pastor will draw 
many practical lessons from reading this interesting 
and entertaining book. A. B. 


Juvenile Jingles was well-chosen by Marie Ker as a 
title for her book of about seventy rimes. By means of 
simple rimes and original illustrations the author hopes 
to create in the child the love for poetry. But she 
confuses simplicity of expression with childish diction 
and seems to forget that the “appeal” of true poetry 
lies in its simple beauty, which charms the reader, 
strikes a sympathetic chord in his heart, and makes it 
vibrate in unison with the sentiment of the poet or 
theme. The noblest themes may be clothed in language 
that every child can understand, without sacrificing 
anything to beauty of expression or correctness of poetic 
form. Though the child reader may not find fault with 
the illustrations from an artistic viewpoint, their edu- 
cational value would be enhanced by being larger and 
truer to form. Cloth. 74 Pages. Price, $1.50. Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston. . oe 


Flame Wings, a Book of Bird Poems, by Evelyn 
Watson, is a volume of delightful lyric verse that rivals 
in beauty and appeal the varied carols of our feathered 
songsters, while it attempts to unveil the “beautiful 
mysteries in the sagas of tiny birds.” The 183 lyrics 
of this volume give us the key to the songs of the pied 
musicians, opening a paradise of entertainment, beauty, 
and instruction. It is a book that will make you want 
to sing, no matter how adverse the weather or uncon- 
genial your mood. Cloth; 124 Pages; price, $1.50. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. . = 


Little Nellie of Holy God, by Winfrid Herbst, S. D. 
S., is published by the Salvatorian Fathers at St. Na- 
zianz, Wis. Little Nellie died Feb. 2, 1908. She was 
then only four and a half years old yet the tiny crip- 
pled sufferer had received her ‘Holy God’ in Holy Com- 
munion thirty-two times. Here is a chosen child of 
Providence with a Eucharistic mission. Children and 
childlike readers of this book will profit by Little ed 
lie’s mission. A 


Thy Kingdom Come, Series V, by J. E. Moffat, S. J. 
(Benziger Brothers, price 40¢), which bears the sub- 
title: “Eucharistic Echoes,” contains sixty pages, di- 


vided into seventeen chapters, of inspiring ‘thoughts on 
the Holy Eucharist. B. G. B. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Hidden Gold 


CHAPTER XIX 
RETRIBUTION 


OR a time the three of them sat dumb and strick- 

en in Jasper’s room, for James was fond of 
Madame, and he felt deeply sorry for what had hap- 
pened, although, naturally, it did not hit him as hard 
as it did the other two. Jasper was going over the last 
few days, and reviewing Cynthia’s every word, every 
movement. Tears were in his eyes as he spoke. 

“Had you seen her, Maudie, when she and I went 
downtown—she wanted to buy everything she saw for 
you. ‘This would be nice for Maud—that would be 
lovely for Maud’—that’s all she talked about. I had to 
restrain her.” He shook his head, and Maud sighed. 

“How shall we find her, Daddy?” 

“I will engage a detective to-morrow—before she 
can get very far away. Oh, had she only told us—and 
trusted us! All this heartache would have been avoid- 
ed. She is somewhere alone, grieving out her heart, 
poor thing!” 

“Yes, and poor Pom Pom is downstairs sniffing 
around and crying that peculiar little cry of his. He 
knows something is wrong. Here he comes now. Look 
at him!” For indeed, the dog acted like frantic. He 
nosed into corners, into closets, under the bed, sniffed 
at a dressing gown hanging over a chair, and whined a 
heart-broken little cry. Maud could not bear it; lean- 
ing over, she gathered him into her arms and patted 
and cried over him. 

“Poor little Pom Pom! He loved her too. Oh, if I 
only knew where she is! I’d walk all night long to get 
to her.” 

“Well, this isn’t doing any of us any good,” said 
Jasper, rising wearily. “James, I would be glad if you 
would remain over night and sleep here with me. I 
don’t believe I can bear this room alone. Maud, you 
had better go and get what rest you can. Nothing 
can be done until morning.” 

So Maud went to her room, there to weep and lie 
awake until dawn, and James remained with Jasper 
and tried to comfort him. Morning found them all up 
early, and after having made a pretence of eating break- 
fast, Maud and her father went down to the agency 
to give descriptions, and then, having done all they 
could, Jasper went to his work, and Maud returned 
home. And as work is a good thing for grief, Jasper 


found surcease for a time in endless rows of figures, 
and Maud attacked the housework, and then went to 
the Salon, and tried to acquaint herself with the work- 
ings of the business, thinking, if possible, to keep it 
up against Madame’s possible return. 

“Madame had to go away for a time,” she explained 
to the girls. ‘No, I do not know for how long, but 
Annie, you will please run things, and tell me all about 
everything, so that the business may be in good running 
order when she returns.” And so she sat and sewed 
with the girls, all unaware of the new thunderbo!t 
about to burst over their heads. 

Jasper came home at noon as usual, and again they 
made pretence of eating luncheon, but Maud carried 
off the dishes almost as full as when she had first placed 
them on the table. Having dispatched the dishwashing, 
she persuaded Jasper to lie down, as he looked pale 
and thin and haggard, and then repaired again to the 
Salon, trying to keep her grief at bay. Jasper had 
fallen off into a deep, troubled sleep on the sofa, when 
suddenly the doorbell rang. He leaped up, alertly 
awake at once, with the idea that there was already 
news of Madame. Maud heard the bell too, and came 
hastening to open herself, lest Jasper be disturbed. But 
he was there ahead of her. 

“Pardon me, is Mrs. Valens in?” asked a lady whom 
Jasper thought he had seen before, but could not rightly 
place. 

“No, Mrs. Valens isn’t in,” he replied. 

“When will she be in, please?” 

“Why—ah—she’s out of town just at present.” The 
lady lifted her eyebrows in polite surprise. 

“Oh, she is? Did she—ah—leave any money for me, 
do you know?” 

“Money? No, ma’am, not that I know of.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Perfectly certain; she said nothing to me about any 
money.” The lady’s eyes narrowed, and she pushed 
her way into the hall. 

“Then I would like to have a word with you, if I 
may come in.” She closed the door behind her. “Do 
you recognize me?” 

“Why, it seems I have seen you somewhere before, 
but just now, I can’t rightly place you—” ‘ 

“Then I will refresh your memory. I am the lady 
you had arrested here in front of your store some 
weeks ago, if you remember. I was no crook; I was 
looking for your wife, and I found her. I am Eleanor 
Mathews, her dead husband’s sister, and as she tried 
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to escape all her obligations, I have trailed her up here, 
and taken justice into my own hands. Who is this 
young lady? Not Maud? She looks enough like her 
dead father—” 

“Yes, I am Maud. What have you come to do 

“Then I am your aunt, Maud, and I have come to tell 
both you and Mr. Valens what kind of a woman she is. 
She But Jasper’s hand was up. 

“Stop!” he cried sternly, his eyes as narrow as hers. 
“You can’t tell us anything we don’t already know, so 
don’t waste your breath.” 


9” 





“You will listen to me; I have sworn to have re- 
venge on the base deserter of her husband and child—” 

“Will you stop? You can’t speak like that in this 
house! So you are another one of the avenging angels, 
eh? The other one died, and tricked me into taking 
our Maud here—not that I have regretted it for one 
single moment—” Here, he encircled Maud’s waist 
with his arm. Eleanor’s face began to work with 
anger. 

“To you know that your fine wife paid me large sums 
of money for the past eight years or so—hush money, 
because she was afraid you would find out about her 
shady past—?” She waited to let the effect sink in; 
Jasper was taken aback by this news, but not by a line 
er a muscle did he betray himself. Maud had grown 
pale, and leaned back on the hall table for support. 

“Blackmail, eh? Come; any more professions you 
have entered? So you have been living off my wife for 
the past eight years? And you are not ashamed to 
come here and brazenly tell us about it?” 

“No, sir! I wouldn’t touch a cent of her dirty 
money! I never used a penny on myself—I can swear 
to that.” 

“Then what did you do with it, pray?” 

“Gave it away—to orphans, to cripples, to found- 
lings—I forced her to do penance for her sin of deser- 
tion, by using her money to help the helpless and the 
deserted!” 

“What a curious way to use money obtained by 
blackmailing! You called it dirty money; well, you’ve 
made it dirtier by your blackmailing, and I doubt if 
the institutions would have accepted it had they known. 
And so you came to-day for more money to help orphans 
and foundlings, you came to bleed the poor woman to 
her last drop of blood! What a fine, charitable person 
you are! If you were a man, I’d thrash you! Now 
get out, and hurry as fast as you can, before I decide 
to have you arrested again.” So saying, he opened the 
door, and seizing her by the arm, forcibly escorted her 
down the stone steps, then turned and went in, slam- 
ming and locking the door. Maud sat beside the hall 
table, her head down on her arms, sobbing convulsively. 
Jasper gathered her up into his arms, and petted and 
soothed her until she looked up into his eyes and wiped 
away her tears. In that glance, he saw all her ag- 
onized thoughts—all the things that she had been so 
brave about, that had overcome her; the Nemesis had 
sharpened the points of all of them, and they had all 
combined to wound her tender heart. 

Meanwhile, Eleanor was walking down the street, 


i 


angry and furious that she had been so summarily 
dealt with. She told herself that she had a good ming 
to go back and tell him some more. Let him have her 
arrested for blackmailing; what did she care? She 
would bear it all for her dead brother’s sake. With 
which righteous feeling, she blindly plunged into the 
traffic of Lincoln Avenue, which was one of the great 
thoroughfares of the city. So, Cynthia had skipped 
town, eh? Didn’t have any more money, and was afraid 
to face the music; that was it. But Jasper and Maud 
seemed to know all about it. Did she tell them before 
she left—? There was a great honking, a scream, a 
traffic policeman’s shout—and a woman lay prone on 
the street, the wide wheels of a heavy coal truck having 
passed over her body. 

They picked her up and rushed her to the hospital; 
she was conscious only long enough to tell her name, 
then she went to her accounting. That night the pa- 
pers carried the following paragraph: 


BENEFACTRESS KILLED 
RuN Over By HeEAvy CoAL Truck 


Miss Eleanor Mathews, well-known bene- 
factress of many of our institutions here, was 
to-day run down by a heavy coal truck. She 
died in the ambulance on the way to the hos- 
pital. In recent years she has been known to 
give large sums to Bethesda Hospital, St. 
Joseph’s Orphanage, Ewald Memorial Crip- 
ples’ Home, and various others. She was on 
her way to one of these when she was run 
down; in her handbag was found a letter to 
one of the institutions, stating that she was 
enclosing $900. No money accompanied the 
letter, however. It is surmised that she was 
doubtless on her way to the bank to obtain the 
money, so that she might deliver it in person, 
as she has done so often before. 


Jasper sat reading the paper, when suddenly, his 
eye lit upon the paragraph. Calling Maud, they read 
it together. 

“Can you beat that?” he said, shaking his head, 
with a short laugh. “She was on her way to deliver 
$900, it seems, and it seems further that our poor Cyn- 
thia was to have provided that nine hundred, so that 
Miss Eleanor might die with a halo around her head. 
Oh, well, the Lord has her in hand now, and it would 
be unseemly in us to be disrespectful to the dead. God 
have mercy on her soul. That is all we can say.” 

The days went by, and Jasper and Maud eagerly 
awaited news of Cynthia, but none was forthcoming, 
although Jasper kept in touch with the Agency every 
day. He strove manfully to be cheerful when Maud 
was around, because he saw her white face, and knew 
her silent grief. But it was when he was alone—in the 
dark, silent watches of the night especially, that he 
found it hardest to bear up. Often he would awaken 


in the night, wondering where Cynthia was, and the 
thought banished sleep sometimes for hours. Often the 
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cold, cheerless dawn would be groping with pale grey 
fingers at the sides of his drawn shades, before sleep 
could be coaxed back to his weary, heavy-lidded eyes. 

He tried inserting personal ads in the papers, but all 
to no avail; every possible means that he could think 
of, or that others might suggest, he used, but without 
results. True, he never spoke of Cynthia’s absence to 
outsiders; even her sewing girls thought she was 
away on business. But whatever the Agency suggested, 
he tried without hesitation. 

And as if this trial were not a heavy enough cross in 
itself, another laid itself across the faithful husband’s 
already bowed shoulders. One noon he found a man 
awaiting him; it was an attorney, who presented a 
large bill, stating that his clients had tried without 
avail to obtain payment, and that he had written re- 
peatedly, but received no answer. He was now taking 
this last step before going to law about it. Would 
Jasper pay? He took the bill, and promised to take 
care of it. But when he went to the bank to find out 
how matters stood there, he was told all funds had been 
wiped out a few days before. Not a cent remained of 
his five thousand, or of that of which Cynthia had been 
mistress. 

He went home like one who had received a beating, 
and in the days that followed, his hair turned almost 
completely white. For the first of December came on 
apace, and with it, a flock of bills, like birds of ill 
omen. Jasper sat figuring them up, and the amount 
of Cynthia’s indebtedness staggered him. Not a cent 
in bank, and thousands of dollars owing for months 
back, for expensive materials, some imported, some do- 
mestic, but all clamoring for immediate payment. 

In all these trials, Maud was his constant companion 
and comforter; whenever he felt himself breaking un- 
der the strain, he had but to look at her, and his cour- 
age rose anew. For her sake he must dare all, bear all. 
But not for one moment did he blame Cynthia. 

“It is all the doings of that Eleanor person,” he ex- 
cused. “She must have bled the poor woman white. I 
know better than to accuse Cynthy of mismanagement. 
She was too good a business woman for that.” 

“Let me help, Daddy,” cried Maud, eagerly. 
my bequest. Let me use it to pay those bills. It will 
cover most of them.” But Jasper was obdurate. “Not 
by any manner of means,” he replied. “Eleanor may 
have succeeded in ruining Cynthia’s life, but she shall 
not reach her tentacles out of the grave to molest you. 
No sir! That is for you and James to begin your mar- 
ried life on, and no one shall touch it!” 

“But, Daddy, it seems so selfish for me to have all 
that money, and you in such trouble! I insist that 
you take it. James and I will never feel the difference, 
since we have lived without it this long.” But Jasper 
shook his head. 

“I wouldn’t accept a penny of it, my dear. Your uncle 
meant it for you, and yours it shall be.” 

“But what are you going to do?” she asked anxious- 
ly. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t know; declare a state of bankruptcy, and 
have the court appoint a receiver, I suppose. That is, 


“T have 


for the present; after everything has been liquidated, 
and the creditors paid off, I still intend to carry the 
various balances, and pay them off, if it takes the rest 
of my life.” 

“Oh, Daddy, that would be terrible! 
in money!” 


And I rolling 


“No; it is a just cause. There would be a stain on 
our name forever if I didn’t.” 

And so it came about; the girls were allowed to com- 
plete all the orders they had on hand. Then the place 
was closed, and everything sold, house and all. But soon 
a new shock was awaiting Jasper and Maud. It seemed, 
all of Madame’s other property was involved too—not 
excepting the residence where the good Sisters of St. 
Joseph were conducting their orphanage. Improve- 
ments had been made on the place—a wing or two 
thrown out, to enlarge the premises—a thing Jasper 
had suggested, and Cynthia approved. They paid a lit- 
tle more rent, but the property had gained much in 
value. Loans had been made to put up the additions, 
and now, it turned out that the interest not being paid, 
the real estate company decided to foreclose. 

In deepest distress, Sister Elsa Marie sent for Jas- 
per, but he being away at the time, Maud came instead. 
To her the good Sister poured out her troubles, not 
knowing where they were to go if they were turned out 
with their charges. Maud listened and looked about 
at the immaculately-kept convent, and the neatly- 
dressed band of children who had come to them in 
poverty and need, and she felt that it would be a crime 
to impede this good work and cause the poor sisters so 
much trouble. The worst of it was, that the creditors 
had decided they did not want a charitable institution 
in the premises, and had given the nuns advance notice 
to seek other quarters. Maud promised to see what 
could be done. Suddenly, an idea came to her; yes! 
she would do it. First, she went to the bank, where her 
money was deposited, then to the real estate office. 
An hour later, she stood again in the parlor of the 
orphanage, and was handing Sister Elsa Marie a docu- 
ment. It was the deed to the property! She had 
wiped out her last penny. 


(To be continued) 


The Alabaster Box 


’Twas an alabaster box that Mary Magdalen took— 
a costly thing in herself—and filled it with a pound of 
ointment of spikenard, also costly, and went and anoint- 
ed the feet of Jesus, so that the whole house was filled 
with the odor of the ointment. Judas Iscariot, one of 
the disciples, grumbled—he begrudged this beautiful 
act—he loved money—he said, why could not this oint- 
ment have been sold rather, and the price given to the 
poor? But what did our Lord say? “Let her alone; 
against the day of my burying hath she done this; for 
the poor ye have always with you, but me ye have not 
always.” 

“Against the day of my burying—” 
mean by this? 


What did He 
After He was dead, no one of his dis- 


ciples would have begrudged him the ointment, but 
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while he was alive, they thought it too much extrava- 
gance. “Against the day of my burying—” Mary 
Magdalen had the right idea; she wanted to do the 
beautiful thing while our Lord was alive and could ap- 
preciate it. She spent three hundred pence for it—a 
whole year’s wages for a workman of that day—she 
gave it gladly, because she felt that nothing was too 
good for the Master, and she also felt that, while He 
was alive, was the time to do things for Him. 

And there is the lesson in a nutshell; life is the 
alabaster box—too precious for words, and in it we 
place our deeds—good or bad, as we ourselves will— 
deeds of kindness or selfishness, deeds of love toward 
others, or irretrievable greediness. Are we not often 
like the disciples who grudged Jesus the ointment— 
are we not often penurious and falsely economical 
toward those we love while they are alive, and then, 
after death, become grossly extravagant, when it is too 
late, and the loved one can no longer be made happy 
by our gifts? 

“Don’t give me any flowers after I am dead, or a 
grand throne of velvet and silk to lie on,” said one wise 
little woman, “give me the flowers now, and only Masses 
after I die.” 

That woman expressed a truth that we could all 
ponder. How many a little plodding mother, worn with 
cares and vigils and troubles and anxieties, self-effacing 
and self-sacrificing, is merely taken for granted, un- 
appreciated, her golden deeds taken as a matter of fact. 
She loves the fragrant rose, the spicy carnation, the 
great, feathery chrysanthemums—she could revel in 
their beauty, bury her face in their cool, pure loveliness 
—but alas! No one thinks to give them to her! Do 
we like her? Why, of course we like her! But of 
course, you know, mother would rather have something 
sensible—a pair of gloves or shoes, or a new frying pan 
or aluminum kettle. Would she? Just surprise her 
with flowers every now and then, and see if her face 
doesn’t light up wonderfully. 

After she is dead, oh, yes! We’ll load up her room 
like a southern garden, but alas! She cannot see or 
smell the fragrant blooms! Too late! 


Furbishing Household Metals 


Many people still prefer to use steel knives and 
forks at table, because of superior cutting quality. To 
eliminate the drudgery of continual scouring, a new 
stainless steel has been invented, and knives and forks 
made of this metal, need only be washed in soap and 
water to keep them looking their best. For those who 
have the ordinary steel knives, much of the hard labor 
can be avoided by purchasing one of the new knife 
cleaners that resemble a red-rubber ink eraser. Wash 
the cutlery, and while still wet, rub with the eraserlike 
cleaner, and all stains will disappear like magic. 

Nickeled electric toasters should be carefully looked 
after daily; all crumbs should be carefully brushed 
off after the meal, with one of the handy long wire- 
handled brushes. If crumbs are allowed to remain, they 
will bake and burn onto the metal with the next using, 
and then be very difficult to remove, besides spoiling 
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the surface of the metal. The nickel itself need not be 
washed but once a week, and then care must be taken 
not to wet the electric coils. Warm, thick suds are bes 
for this purpose, but the cloth should be squeezed slight. 
ly, so as not to drip. Be careful to wipe absolutely 
dry, or streaks and spots will result. Should the 
nickel appear cloudy, and soap not do the work, use a 
little powdered whitening, let dry, and rub with a soft 
cloth. Then wash with suds in the usual way. 

Silverware may be treated in the same way, though 
there are two other simple ways in which it may be 
cared for. One is to boil the silver in soap powder 
suds, with a little soda added, and the other is by elee- 
trolysis. This is a “silver cleaning plate,” which may 
be purchased in hardware or department stores, for 
use in the bottom of a dish pan, which is filled with 
water, a teaspoon of soda and salt to each quart, and 
put on the stove to boil. The silverware should be 
stacked in this bath so that the lower pieces touch the 
plate, and the upper pieces touch the pieces that lie on 
the plate, so that the contact may be complete. Leave 
pieces in the boiling water for two or three minutes, 
and all tarnish will be removed. 


The Parsees of India 


The Parsees of India are a most exclusive religious 
sect, living mostly in the city of Bombay, where they 
are the chief merchants. The Indian Christians out- 
number them fifty to one, and they do not increase, be- 
cause they will receive no new adherents from outside 
their own religious community. They refuse to receive 
into their faith even the husband or wife whom one of 
their number married outside the group. 

They have a most repulsive funeral custom, because 
of their belief that earth and fire are sacred elements, 
and a dead body must never touch either of them. 
There is a most beautiful funeral garden on the heights 
of the city, overlooking the sea, and in this garden there 
are five tall towers, called “Towers of Silence.” When 
one of the sect dies, the corpse is brought to the top of 
one of these towers, laid down, and then the friends of 
the dead descend and sit down among the pavilions and 
flowers while a flock of sinister-looking vultures pick 
the bones clean. 

There are about two hundred of these birds, kept 
for this express purpose, and they never fly from their 
enclosure, because they have no need to go abroad for 
food. Thy sit about all day on the parapets, blinking 
and watching; as soon as they sight a funeral cortége 
ascending the steps of one of the towers, they rise in 2 
sluggish brown cloud, and alight on that particular 
tower. Friends wait below, performing various devo- 
tions at the shrines among the flowers, and in two hours 
it is all over. The hot sun dries and crumbles the bones 
in a short time, and the rains wash them away. And 
so the sacred elements are saved from contamination 
(in their enlightened opinion) either by burial or burn- 
ing. 

Religion is not a superficial thing wth these people, 
however mistaken they may be. It forms a vital part 
of their daily life. Even their works of art reflect the 
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deep significance of religion with them. One finds no 
frivolous or indecent subjects, such as often disgrace 
our modern Western art. Most of their subjects depict 
priests and holy men, performing sacred rites in the 
temple, or the celebration of various festivals and re- 
ligious feasts at the homes of the people, or at the vil- 
lage shrines. 

The Parsees claim to have been the forerunners of 
Christianity, in that they taught the doctrine of good 
and evil, according to their own lights and prophets. 
When asked why they are deliberately making the per- 
petuation of their faith impossible, they answer: “The 
Christians are coming now; they can go on from where 


we stop.” 
Household Hints 


Go over the top of the iced cake with a knife that 
has been dipped in hot water. It will make the surface 
smooth and shiny. 

Don’t let rubbish accumulate in dark cellar corners. 
It draws mice and unwelcome insects. 

Don’t throw away shrivelled carrots and turnips. 
They are still good to cut up and put in soup or a stew. 


Recipes 


GRAPEFRUIT AND CELERY SALAD: Cut medium sized 
grapefruits in halves. With a sharp knife remove the 
pulp, turn into a bowl, and add an equal amount of 
cut-up celery. Let marinate in dressing a half hour, 
then turn back into grapefruit shells, adding a dash 
of salt and paprika, and garnish with strips of pimento 
and fresh green celery tips. 

BROWNIES: Melt 2 squares of chocolate, add 4% cup 
butter, 1 cup sugar, well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs, % cup 
four, % cup nuts and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Fold in 
whites of 2 eggs, which have been beaten until stiff. 
Bake in square tins in moderate oven about thirty 
minutes. Cool slightly and cut into squares. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 418) 


It is toward this goal that our intrepid missionary 
prests are fighting—fighting through thick and thin, 
handicapped by lack of funds, depending wholly upon 
outside gifts to keep up their schools, often not know- 
ing where the next dollar for food is coming from— 
yet, never flinching, trusting heroically in the Provi- 
dence of God, Who cares so tenderly for the birds of 
the air and the lilies of the field. 


Long-Distance Missionaries 


How many of us perhaps yearn to share in that 
wonderful, self-sacrificing work, how many of us, if 
unhampered by present ties, would not hasten out to 
that promising field of souls—souls willing and eager to 
receive the knowledge which we in our comfortable 
cities take for granted! But we can help; we can 
share in the work; we can be home missionaries, taking 
a keen interest in all the happenings at the missions, 
and—holding out a helping hand. Let us educate the 
children to-day, and future generations will take care 
of themselves. Let us win them all for Christ—how? 
By assisting the far-off missionaries to carry on—by 
sending them our mites, to keep their purses filled, that 





they in turn may keep little stomachs filled and small 
shivering bodies clothed. 

Let us send what we can—money or clothing, or all 
articles about the house which we no longer care for, 
but which might still be useful at a mission. 


St. Paul’s Needs Clothing 


Father Sylvester has sent out an appeal for old 
clothing. At the time of his appeal he stated that they 
had about given out the last article they had, and there 
were still many who waited to exchange their thread- 
bare coats, sweaters, stockings and shoes for more solid, 
cold-resisting apparel. 

Let us send Father Sylvester a barrage of clothing— 
anything for children or grown-ups—coats, trousers, 
hats, caps, stockings, socks, shoes, underwear, scarfs, 
sweaters, gloves, collars, ties, ete. The only require- 
ment is—that they be still whole and not ragged. Style 
does not matter; overcoats with belts or velvet col- 
lars, discarded by our men-folk for more modern styles, 
will be especially welcome, as they have regular man- 
sized winters to contend with out there. 

The old-clothes man will give us a quarter or half 
dollar for the articles, but out West and Northwest 
they are worth their weight in gold—to their wearers, 
and to the Recording Angel who is cashier of the 
Bank of God. Address by mail to—ST. PAUL’S IN- 
DIAN MISSION, MARTY, SOUTH DAKOTA (or by 
express—via Ravinia, S. D. 


Silk Pieces 


Several other kind ladies have sent us silk pieces 
and other valuable and useful articles for the missions, 
and we hereby thank them for the thoughtful care with 
which they selected and packed the article, and sent 
them on a loving errand of charity. The kind ladies 
are: Mrs. B. A. Geurink, 1882 Knowles Ave., East 
Cleveland, O., Miss Ella Herberger, 4103 Botanical 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Miss M. Melcher, 2726 Esplanade 
Ave., New Orleans, La., C. G. Honan, 21 Park Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Mrs. Arthur Shurig, 327 East 6th 
St., Jasper, Ind., Mrs. Mary Murphy, 232 Fifth St., 
Jersey City, N. J., Mrs. M. L. Lambert, 6223 Kenwood 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

If any others have silk and gingham pieces they 
would like to send, Father Sylvester of St. Paul’s Mis- 
sion would appreciate some of them, as his Indian 
women are great quilt makers, and the materials for 
making them are very high in his neighborhood. So, 
if these willing workers would receive some boxes of 
material gratis, they would highly appreciate it, and 
the profit from their patient labors would be much 


greater. 
Some Letters 


“Please send me 24 pledge tickets, as I wish to sub- 
scribe $1.00 each month for 24 months. I think the 
missionaries are doing wonderful work, and I long to 
help them in some way. I want to see Father Am- 
brose’s Mission rise again, more beautiful than it ever 
was.” 

Another: “I read with pain of the terrible fire that 
destroyed Seven Dolors; my heart went out to the dear 
nuns, and the poor children, who lost their home, and 
feel deeply indeed for poor Father Ambrose, who had 
no place in which to celebrate Mass. I am very poor, 
and have not been able to send any money, but I went 
to my friends, and gathered some prayer books, rosa- 
ries, medals, holy pictures, and a few toys and dolls. 
Do you think these things would be acceptable at the 
Mission? I felt that the little children out there will 
expect Santa Claus as well as our children here. So if 
these articles are acceptable, please send me Father’s 
address.” 
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